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Notes on Books. 


Notes, 
DR. BLISS’S SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD 
POETS. 

No friend of the late Dr. Bliss, Principal of 
Saint Mary Hall, Oxford, can be unacquainted 
with the industry and never-ceasing pains which 
he took to illustrate by extracts and anecdotes 
any publication in which he was engaged. Dur- 
ing the time he was connected with the Bodleian 
Library, there was scarcely a manuscript or vo- 
lume of any rarity which he did not examine. 
Indeed there was not a library in the University 
whose catalogue he did not consult, and whose 
treasures he did not ransack for information. So 
it was with the works of rarity in the Ashmolean 
Museum, particularly those in Anthony Wood's 
study. The doctor’s edition of Wood's Athena 
Oxonienses is replete with his new and valuable 
notes. If another proof were wanting of his un- 
tiring energy, it is to be seen in his I liquie Hear- 
mane, which he fortunately lived to complete 
and publish shortly before his lamented death. I 
was one of the few surviving subscribers to these 
volumes when he issued his prospectus in 1809. 

I nder the name of Stanyhurst in vol. ii. p. 
256. of the Athene, I find the following reasons 
assigned by the doctor for making selections from 
our old poets : — 


“The reader of these volumes will not, it is hoped, ob- 


ject to the introduction of the various extracts given 
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from our old poets, as I have rarely suffered them to ex- 
tend to any length, unless the volumes from which they 
are transcribed be of such rarity as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of their falling in the way of the general collec- 
tor. Stanyhurst’s Virgil is one of the many instances of 
the truth of what I advance, as I know that a copy was 
sold not many weeks since for no less than twenty guineas, 
and it may be doubted whether the reader of these lines 
could procure one even at that sum, if he were inclined to 
be the purchaser.” 


Having occasion recently to consult.the four 
volumes of the Athena, 1 transcribed for my amuse- 
ment several of the doctor’s selections from our 
old poets. Had they been culled in old Anthony's 
days, they might have been called “ The Garland 
of Bliss,” and have found a place among those 
rare Garlands and Ballads which Anthony Wood 
was so fond of collecting, and which form so in- 
teresting a portion of the rarities in his study. 
I hope, however, they may now find a place in 
“ N. & Q.,” and be therein perpetuated as a me- 
mento of the taste and judgment of Dr. Bliss, who 
was so frequent a contributor to its pages. 

I subjoin a summary of the situations and 
oflices which Dr. Bliss held in the University dur- 
ing his long residence there. The rudiments of 
his education he received at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and in 1806 was admitted Scholar, and in 
1809 Law Fellow of St. John Baptist College. In 
1822, he was appointed Sub-librarian of the Bod- 
leian Library, to which his taste for books early 
led him, but which he held for a very short time. 
In 1824 he was elected Registrar of the Univer- 
sity on the resignation of the Rev. John Gutch, 
the father of the undersigned. The doctor held 
the office of registrar nearly thirty years ; and by 
the ready and cheerful manner in which he assisted 
the inquiries of all with whom he had intercourse, 
rendered himself universally popular. The Acts 
of the University recorded in his minute yet dis- 
tinct handwriting, deposited in the archives, ex- 
hibit a fine specimen of legible calligraphy. In 
1826 he was elected Keeper of the Archives ; and 
in 1831 was nominated by the Chancellor, Lord 
Grenville, Registrar of the University Court. In 
1848, on the resignation of Dr. Hampden, the 
principal of St. Mary Hall, on his elevation to the 
See of Hereford, Dr. Bliss, who during every term 
was in correspondence on his official duties with 
the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor, was re- 
warded by his grace with the Headship of the Hall. 
He very soon commenced to put it into complete 
repair at a considerable expence, as well as the 
lodgings; appointed an able vice-principal, and 
when a change in the examination statutes en- 
larged the circle of academical studies, he strength 
ened him by the addition of instructors in other 
departments. The principal was also a Commis- 
sioner of the Markets and a Delegate of the Press. 

In all these numerous employments he showed 
remarkable aptitude for business, and punctuality 
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in the discharge of it ; while his liveliness of tem- 
per, and the unfailing courteousness of his de- 
meanour to every one who was brought into 
contact with him, won for him a wide and well- 
merited popularity. There was one more trait in 
his character which I cannot refrain from noticing. 
The Principal was a decided Conservative of the 
old school, and has recorded in the strongest terms 
his condemnation of the recent changes in the 
constitution of the University, and the disregard 
of the intentions and limitations of founders and 
benefactors. Nevertheless, his opposition was not 
to men, but to measures; and his variety of in- 
formation, cordiality of manner, and obliging dis- 
position, made him an acceptable companion even 
to those who differed most widely from him in 
University and political matters.* 

The doctor, it may naturally be supposed, had 
himself a large and valuable library. His books 
were sold by Sotheby & Wilkinson in 1858. They 
were many of them enhanced in value by his 
notes and illustrations. ‘The Catalogue of the first 
portion contained nearly 5000 lots. There were 
some unique and numerous rare and curious 
volumes, which will always be a valuable repertory 
for bibliographers. They were tastefully and ele- 
gantly bound, and produced, I believe, upwards of 
70002. J. M. Guren? 

Worcester. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD POETS. 
By tue Late Dr. Buss. 


Barnabe Barnes, extracted from his Parthe- 
nophel and Parthenope, Sonnettas, Madrigals, Ele- 
gies, and Odes, 1593. 


“ Ah! sweet Content, where is thy mylde abode ? 
Is it with shepherds and light harted swaynes 
Which sing upon the dounes, and pype abroade, 
Tending their flockes, and calleth unto playnes ? 
Ah, sweet Content, where doest thou safely rest ? 
In heaven with angels which the prayses sing 
Of him that made, and rules at his behest, 
The mindes and parts of every living thing? 
Ah! sweet Content, where doth thine harbour hold? 
Is it in Churches with religious men 
Which please the Goddes with prayers manifold, 
And in their studies meditate it then? 
Whether thou dost in heaven or earth appeare, 
Be where thou wilt, thou wilt not harbour here.” 


John Heath, from his Two Centuries of Epi- 
grams, 1610. 
“ Ned will not keep the Jewish Sabbath, hee, 
Because the Church hath otherwise ordain’d : 
Nor yet the Christian, for he does not see 
How altering of the day can be maintain’d. 
Thus seeming for to doubt of keeping either, 
He halts between them both, and so keeps neither.” 


Thomas Freeman, who, Bliss says, was highly 
esteemed by Sam. Daniel, Owen the Epigrammist, 
Dr. Donne, Shakespeare, Chapman, and Heywood, 


; * Vide the Oxford University Herald for 1857, and the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1858, for Memoirs of Dr. Bliss. 
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was the author of two volumes of Epigrams, which 
are so extremely rare that, except a copy in 
Brand's collection, and that in the Bodleian, he 
knew not where to refer for one. His best piece, 
in praise of Cornwall, is in Ellis's Specimens of 
Early Poetry. 
«“ Epigram 63. 
“Vive tibi: Consanguineo suo. 
“ Looke to thyself and learne to live at home: 
Haue fellowship, henceforth, with few or none; 
See, see, to what a passe the world is come, 
Friendship abides not, bee thy fortunes gone. 
Be thou like winter, that like sommer wast, 
The swallows flie that flockt before so fast. 


“ Friends swim like fishes, as the stream doth run, 
And like slye serpents lurke in fairest greene ; 
They only reuerence the rising sunne ; 
Scarce looking t’wards him when hee doth decline. 
Tis wealth preserves good will, that from thee 
taken, ° 
Thou that wast followed shalt be soon forsaken. 
“ Nay, marke! ean now, the very bird of love 
Betakes herself unto the fairest building, 
And her owne home abandoneth the dove, 
If once she sees it ruinous and yeelding ; 
No marvell though faith faile in the tryall, 
When love's true turtle is turn’d thus disloyall. 
“ This vile, hart-knawing, vulter-age then flye; 
Feed not the hounds whose teeth may after teare 
them ; 
Let not the serpent in thy bosome lye, 
l.est stinging, thou repent he lay so near thee. 
Be thine owne neighbour, and be this thy doome, 
To looke unto thyself; to live at home.” 


“ Epigram 4. 
“O! tempora! O! mores. 


“Had I a hundred mouthes, as many tongues, 
An iron voyce, then should this iron age 
Be moved, or I would thunder out their wrongs, 
And breathe out boysterous accents, full of rage. 
I would inveigh against foul usurers 
As those that live by causing others’ wants ; 
I would defy the filthy flatterers 
That shew themselves dissembling sycophants : 
The lawyer too my lavish tongue should lash 
And avarice should not avoid the scourge ; 
And with the courtier would I have a crash, 
But most of all, the Atheist would I urge. 
Yea every one (as every one is faulty) 
Should bide the brunt of my all-biting tongue, 
Tt should be no excuse t’alledge their frailty, 
Suffiz’d they sinn’d, and I must tell the wrong. 
Yet well I wot, when words had done their worst, 
Lewd men like foxes fare best when th’ are cursed.” 


Thomas Coryate, the author of Crudities hastily 
gobbled up in Five Months’ Travel in France, 
Savoy, &c. §c. “ There is prefixed to these Crudi- 
ties several copies of verses by the wits of the age, 
who all affected to turn Coryate’s book into ridi- 
cule, but which at least is not so foolish as their 
verses.” (Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting.) The 

| following lines, Dr. Bliss says, “* which do not ap- 
pear in the printed collection of verses, were evi- 
dently intended for a place in the original work. 
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h They are transcribed from a manuscript in the Finding his deity surprised 
“ Bodleian.” And chang’d into degenerate lust, 
, , “ Summon’d up all his strength and power. 
~ «“ In Laudem Libri et Itineris Primi Thome Coriati, Making his face his magazine, 
a) « As eloquence upon a trotting nagge Where Virtue’s grace, and Beauty's flowre, 
yf out-ambles Wisdom in a morris daunce, He placed his Godhead to redeem, 
or, as the waves doe over-flush the crag- “ So that too late (alas!) I finde 
gie rocks of Fortune on the shoares of Fraunce, No steeled armour is of proof, 
or, as your monkie, playing with his tayle Nor can the best-resolved minde, 
nares -— ° harawva . > “ 
shewes a fayr body, and berayes a scholler, Revest her beauty and her youth. 
so, have you here the man and his travayle, “on ne 
who had no leader, nor shall have a foll-or.” But yet the folly to untwist, 
; ss é rhat loving I deserve no blame, 
Thomas Bastard. Ant. Wood calls him a most Were it not Atheisme to resist 
excellent epigrammist ; and being always ready Where Goddes themselves conspire her flame? ’ 
sepelt’ € s 1ec i > i yr ‘ eo rr . . ” ° 
to — oye —_e did let nothing mate “ The following lines,” Dr. Bliss says, “ are 
al escape s fz $ r » s “By ud . . . . to °° 
- my us thal as MS chee He pinoy given to Raleigh on the authority of a MS. in the 
¢ sever ; > wi » : a. 7 
— , -_ _ sin r S. s > . e rag © Bodleian, Rawl. poet. 85. They are now, I be- 
; ns oe. Seve ¥ epic | 3: r ‘ , 
author © 1598. estoloros, Seven Bookes of Epi lieve, printed for the first time : 
grammes, 1598. 
ee 5 ’ “ As you came from the Holy Land 
“ Ad Thomam Strangwaies. Of Walsinghame, 
“ Strangwaies, leave London and her sweet contents, Met prs not with my true love 
Or bring them down to me, and make me glad, oy the way as you came: 
And give one month to country merriments ; “ How shall I know your true love, 
Give me a few days for the years I had. That hath met many a one, 
The poets’ songs and sports we will read over, As I went to the Holy Land, 
Which in their golden quire they have resounded, That have come, that have gone? 
—s - pos —- naage — led “ She is neyther whyte nor browne, 
woe o ah , iI ler . hi ht ange. ist a” = Butt as the heavens fayre; 
are . Whe " so a a ley — — aie ws There is none hathe a forme so divine 
1 ne ae en ee Sore In the earth, or the ayre 
When we delight ourselves with talk or play, . F ngon . os ; 
Sweet, with the infant grass and virgin air; - Such a one did I meet, good Sir, 
ie, These in the heat, but in the even, later, | Such an angelyke face, wi 
We'll walk the meads, and read trouts in the water.” Who like a queene, like a nymph did appear. 
' > , : ore os . By her gate, by her grace. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. The additions which Dr. 7 ' lef : 1 a 
. Se ° * *“” “She F: e y "re ¢ Fs . 
Bliss has made to Sir Walter's life are many and me Aatn Tet me Reve SN arene 
: = 1 | I find the fol All alone, as unknowne, 
very interesting, and among them ind the fol- | Who sometymes did me lead with herselfe, 
lowing poems. And me lov’d as her owne. 
_In allusion to his devirginating the daughter of “ What's the cause that she leaves you alone, 
Sir Nich. Throckmorton, as Wood calls it, Dr. | And a new waye doth take; 
Bliss has inserted the following lines from one of Who lov’d you once as your own 
Raleich’s poems :— And her joye did you make? 
gh's : A 3 
. . . . . “ ave lov’: " _ 
“ But in vain she did conjure him I —_ lov’d oy all a3 youth 
To depart her presence so; Le “1 he ou - yealtine fe “t 
Having a thousand tongues t’allure him, _~ Ni he oan = i ro a 
And but one to bid him go. rom the witheryd tree. 
When lips invite, “ Know that love is a careless chy ld, 
And eyes delight, And forgetts promyse paste, 
And cheeks as fresh as rose in June, He is blynde, he is deatfe when he lyste, 
Persuade delay And in faythe never faste. 
. And boots to say, o *“* His desyre is dureless contente, 
- Forego me now, come to me soon. And a trustless joye ; 
st, { stless joye; 
ed. The following poem was written by Sir Walter's He is wonne with a world of despay: 
. " ° ° yy of . 
stily only son, born while the father was prisoner in the And is lost with a toye. 
aes Tower of London. It is inserted in Lawes’s Ayres “ Of women kynde suche indeed is the love, 
wre ond Dialogues, 1653, and was set to music by him : , Or the weed love abused, : 
i a Under which many childish devyces 
age, Careless of love and free from fears, And conceytes are excused, 
“idi- 1 I sate and gazed on Stella’s eyes, , Perrine ert. istersiesak 
, Thinking sas year ‘ , ar : , : 
heir Ta sted ponte fy “4 A 21 * Very similar are Raleigh’s expressions on this subject 
The — } MO sate OM aN eurpeise. in his Instructions to his Son. “ Let thy time of Mar- 
n- “ But love, that hath been long despised, riage be in the young and strong years; for believe it 
P And made the baud to others trust, ever the young wife betrayeth the old husband, and she 
evi -—_-———_—_—_- -_— - - that had thee not in thy flower will despise thee in thy 
ork. * His residence. fall.”"—Birch’s Works. 
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“ But true love is a durable fyre 
In the mynde ever burninge, 
Never sycke, never ould, never dead, 
From itself never turnynge.” 
“ Finis.” 


(To be continued.) 


“Sr, W. R. 


FOLK LORE. 

Cuarms ror Acus.— The following charms, 
“not borrowed,” as Burton has it, “from cir- 
cumforean rogues and gypsies,” but taken from 
the mouth of an intelligent octogenarian lady, may 
appear worthy of record. I do not find them in 
the collections of Pettigrew or Hone, and am not 
aware that they have been printed before. The 
first, my informant tells me, was given to a young 
woman at Stourport about sixty years ago, with 
a strict injunction, under pain of certain and 
speedy death, not to attempt to deeypher the cha- 
racters. 
death actually followed, whether from horror at 
the purport of the legend, belief in the prophecy, 
or other causes, it is difficult to say. ‘The words 
were — 

* Ague, farewell, 

rill we meet in Hell.” 
The other is of a similar character : — 
“ Good dear Devil, 

Shake not Nell here; 

But when you get her to Hell, 

Shake her well there.” 

WiruraM Bares. 
Edgbaston. 
Dercu Fourx Lore. — 
“ Where storks abide no mother dies in throes.” 

If on a wedding-day the weather is rainy, the 
saving is, “that the bride has neglected to feed 
the cat.” 

A triangular piece of peat put into the fire 
an unexpected visitor. 

When a loaf of bread, being cut up, exhibits 
large holes in the inside, the customary proverb 
is, that the baker “ has chased his wife through 
the dough.” It is also a current saying that — 

“ The cook is in love when the porridge is burnt.” 


means 


And, in fact, the same supposition is uttered when 
there is too much salt in the dinner: the salt, in 
Holland, being always added beforehand. 

At every dinner-party given in honour of an 
engaged pair, the bride and bridegroom have each 
a nosegay to dispose of; and these by them are 
sent to an unmarried gentleman and lady of the 
guests, as a friendly hint that now it will be their 
turn, 

“ The shell, when put to child-like ears, 
Yet murmurs of its bygone years, 
In echoes of the sea; 
The Dutch-born youngster likes the sound, 
And ponders o'er its mystic ground 
And wondrous memory. 
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“ Thus, in Duteb hearts, an echo dwells, 
Which, like the ever-mindful shells, 
Yet murmurs of the sea; 
That sea, of ours in times of yore, 
And, when de Ruyter went before, 
Our road to victory.” 
J. H. van Lennep, 
Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


Cuitpren Unpartizen.— The Morning Herald 
of the 18th June reports a case of attempted infan- 
ticide near Liverpool. ‘The wretched mother, hay- 
ing gained access to a gentleman's grounds, laid her 


| child on the ground and covered it with sods. The 


child was happily discovered, and its life saved. But 
now comes the curious part of the story. The 
mother was apprehended, and charged with the 
atrocious crime of having attempted to murder 
her child. She confessed that she was guilty; 
and added (the tender mercies of the wicked are 


| cruel), “that she had previously succeeded in 


| purpose of preserving to the poor of St. Briaval’s and 


Curiosity, however, prevailed, and her | getting the child baptized, as she believed it could 


not otherwise have died.” This piece of folk lore 
is quite new to me, and may probably be new to 
some of your readers. W. Sparrow Simpsoy. 


Warrtsunpay Custom at 8S. Briavat's. — 


“On Whitsunday, at St. Briaval’s in Gloucestershire, 
several baskets full of bread and cheese, cut into small 
squares of about an inch each, are brought into church; 
and immediately after divine service is ended the church- 
wardens, or some other persons, take them into the gal- 


leries, whence their contents are thrown among the 


| congregation, who have a grand scramble for them in 
| the body of the church. 


This occasions as great tumult 
and uproar as the amusements of a village wake, the in- 
habitants being always extremely anxious to attend 
worship on that day. This custom is holden for the 


Havelsfield the right of cutting and carrying away wood 


| from 3000 acres of coppice land in Huadknoll and the 


Meend, and for which every housekeeper is assessed 24 
to buy the bread and cheese which is given away.” 

The preceding is from a newspaper cutting, un- 
fortunately without a date. Does the custom still 
exist ? K. P. D.E. 

Turee Sunpay Cyances or tue Moox.— 
Having remarked to my groom on one of the 
few fine days which we have had lately, that I 
hoped that we should have fine weather, I was 
amused by his replying, “ Yes, Sir, I think there 
is a good chance of it, for we have had three 
Sunday changes of the moon.” Does this odd 
notion extend beyond Nottinghamshire ? 

A person to whom I mentioned this told me 
that he thought there was much more truth ina 
saying which he had heard ;: — 

“ Oak before Ash, 
There'll be a splash ; 
Ash before Oak, 
There'll be a choke.” 

I have some recollection of having read or heard 
that when the oak comes into leaf before the ash, 
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the summer following is generally wet. Can any 
of your readers say whether they have found this 
to be a fact ? Can they farther inform me whether 
refers to “heat,” or to “ plenty "?* 
SENESCENS. 


* choke ” 


TREATMENT OF WIHIFE-BEATERS IN THE AHR- 
ruat. — In the Ahr-thal and on the neighbouring 


Eifel, the country people still keep up a kind of 


self-instituted police, called Thierjagen (B ast- 
chasing). It revives each time that a husband 
beats his wife, and woe to him that is found 
guilty. With kettles, fireshovels, and tongs, boys 
and women assemble under the venerable vil- 
lage lime-tree, — the witness of scenes far more 
solemn in ages past—and after having settled 
everything, the mob hurries towards the culprit’s 
house, before whose door soon resounds a music 
whose echoes a lifetime perhaps does not shake off. 

J. H. van Lennepr. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 

Dutcn Scuoor-rerics.—Some days ago we 
had in Amsterdam an exhibition of objec ts either 
belonging or having belonged to school-man: 
ment and school discipline. Amongst the objects, 
dating from a former régime, were a ferula and 
the semblance of a bird, The mode of application 
was this: the bird was thrown to the offender, 
who had to take it back to the schoolmaster in 
order to receive his destined share of slaps on the 
palm of the hand. There 
comb, to unravel stubborn and uncultivated hairs, 
a fool's cap with be lls and asses’s ears, a U rode n 


besides were anu won 


block for I’ nitence, a paint d prece of board, on 
which an ass’s head, to hang over the chest, &c. 
J. I. van LenNeEpP. 


A Breakinc-ur 1x GRONINGERLAND (NETHER- 
LANDS). — When in olden times, that is to say till 
the end of the former century, the Groningen 
school children obtained a holiday, before their 
leaving the school they had to jump through a 
hoop, which position the master always turned to 
account, to slap their weariest part. § 
too, the schoolmaster posted himself within the en- 
trance door, and the children had to wriggle 
through between his legs. It was also the cus- 
tom to give a hick-in (inslag) as well as a hich-out 
(uitslag), but then, of course, the master changed 
his position, and the pupils were dubbed in. In 
commemoration of this custom, the word uitslag 
in Groningerland is always used for breaking-up, 
and in glad expectancy of the happy moment the 
children sing : — 


Sometimes, 


“ Vitslag, inslag, 
Ileele wake speuldag!” 
Kick us out, kick us in, 
Weeks of holidays begin! } 
J. H. van Lennepr. 
_* Several illustrations of the “ Oak and Ash” saying 
will be found in our 1* S. v. vi. — Ep.] 
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MANCHESTER RIOTS. 

I send you a letter which I have long had in 
my possession. It affords a curious proof of the 
extent of party feeling existing in the days in 
which it was written. 

Perhaps some of your Manchester correspond- 
ents can throw light upon the time and events to 
which it relates. kh. W. B. 

“ Sir, 

“ Recollecting that you were formerly an acquaint- 
ance of Major » who has now that post in my Lord 
Cobham’s regiment of Draggoons, I do now send you 
his letter to my Lord, which was wrote after he had 
supprest the Rioters at Manchest". But whether it will 
recommend you to his farther conversation I know not. 


(The Maj rs Letter.) 
“ My Lorp. 
“ T came early yesterday morning with two Troops of 
Lordsh p's Draggoons. I thought it best to come 
early yt the mutineers should not be prepared, As soon 
is | arrived I put the two troops into the two great Inns 
of this Town wout staying for ye usual formality of 
sending for Billets to the Constable. My Sudden arrival 
and siezing of those two Inns struck a great damp 
amongst the Tories. T find the occasion of all the dis- 
order h only arises from the animositys that are be- 
tween the Damnd high church Dogs and the honest 
Presbyterians. I teach all my men to call the Tories 
Jacobites. I kept a strong guard all day at my quarters 
for fear of surprise. 





y 





But orderd all the rest of my Drag- 
goons to turn their horses into any corn or grass that 
belonged to the High Church. This my Lord is the best 
way to deal wt them, and make them respect Cobham’s 
Draggoons. At night, as the Draggoons were 
merrily home, they met with some Townes fellows sneak- 
ing by them. The Draggoons asked if they were High 
church or Low, they answered trembling they were for 
the Church of England: upon which an honest Drag- 
goon, for we have many Jolly Doggs amongst us, knockt 
one down: upon which ye rest made a grumbling noise. 
rhe rest of the Draggoones, being Lads after my own 
heart, ran amongst them, upon which more of the Townes 
fellows got together. The Draggoons retreated to my 
quarters where the Guard was: upon which I beat to 
Horse. These foolish fellows, not knowing the advantage 
they might have had, did not stir to hinder ye assembling 
of the Draggoons. However, it was Daylight ere I got 
my two troops; I beg y* Lordship’s pardon I should have 
said y* L4sps Draggoons mounted. Those silly Currs 
kept grumbling which way they ought to complain 
against the Draggoons. 

“ As soon as | advanced towards them a few of the 
boldest advanced with their hats off by way of grumbling ; 
but I cut the first I met with over the head, and ordered 
the Draggoons to charge them sword in hand, which 
they soon did, and ve cowardly Currs dispersed in an 
Instant. I took however several of them Prisoners, and 
have them on my guard. These talk of being re venged 
and sueing for false Imprisonment. But Ill make the 
Dogg's hearts ake, and respect y™ L*sps Draggoons. For 
now we have begun with them we must not be baffled, 
but coe thro Stitch with them, or else we shall be in 
great danger. For the Church party is very strong here, 
and will grow upon us if they are not immediately 
crushd. 

“By God, my Lord, let me have smart orders, and you 
shall see how I will execute them. I have writt to my 
L“ Viscount Townsend to know what I shall do with my 
Prisoners, since we have no justice of Peace in this Town, 


going 
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but one Mr Belladine, a sad High Church Dog, who will 
certainly take the Town's people’s part against y" brave 
Draggoons. It is a pity to baulk them, for a little en- 
couragement and a little plunder will make the Dogs of 
any side. Yr Ldshp may command w'" these troops the 
whole county. 

“T have likewise desird orders about burning and pull- 
ing down houses. 

“Yr Lésp. knows my character: I love to be in action, 
and y* Ldsp shall always find I am devoted to my Supe- 
riors, and am y* Ldsps most ready officer and Slave. 

“ Sow a dignify’d 
Clergyman.” 





FIRE-PLACE IN CHURCH TOWERS. 

Many architectural details in the towers of our 
parish churches have escaped the observation of 
most architects and antiquaries, or, if noticed, 
their efforts have made little progress in making 
clear the purposes for which each compartment 
was destined to be applied. 


The remarks in this notice will be confined to a 


single appendage in the basement story, leaving 
the differently formed recesses there, and what- 
ever may be found in the bell-sollar for some 
future communication. 

Fire-hearths in church towers are far from 
common ; but as they do exist, the object of their 
construction is at least worthy of investigation. 

In the Glossary of Architecture they are dis- 
missed with only the following sentence appended 
as a foot-note at p. 150. :— 

“ Fire-places are sometimes found in churches, but 
seldom of an earlier date than the end of the fifteenth 
century.” 

As there is no reference to the tower, or to any 
part of the church in which such conveniences 
were to be found, it is necessary to refer to exist- 
ing examples. In the tower of Bradeston church 
is one of the most perfect remains of a fire-hearth 
and tunnel; and it may be added, it has been 
found practically useful to labourers of modern 
times when employed within the church: the 
tube is carried to the height of about eight feet, 
without any external or internal projection from 
the otherwise solid rubble walls, and the aperture 
on the north face is without the slightest embel- 
lishment. In the tower of Ranworth church, 
both in Norfolk, is precisely the same formed 
hearth, but the flue, if it exists, is no longer to be 
detected. 

Fire-places are frequently found in the rooms 
over church porches, where they probably were 
intended for the use of an anchorite; but the 
basement room of a tower could not have been 
appropriated to the purposes of an anchorage. 

Che subject has occupied the attention of some 
writers in the truly important work, The Archeo- 
logia; and the reference there being to an ex- 
ample from the same county makes it more 
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village of Thorp Abbots has this remarkable ap- 
pendage, which is thus summarily dismissed by the 
contributor writing on the subject of circular 
towers : — 

“ On the north side of the basement is a chimney, the 
flue of which runs up the wall® nine inches square, the 
smoke escaping from a small north loop.” 

A foot-note is then added : — 

“ This flue is original. At Bedlake, in Yorkshire, a 
tower-chimney occurs; and at Mettingham Church, in 
Suffolk, there is a flue in the porch, with an aperture for 
a fire-cradle or grate.” — Archeologia, vol, xxiii. p. 13. 

Whether certain apartments in the church 
towers were ever intended for village or local 
prisons, is a subject deserving investigation, and 
may lead to an explanatory development of the 
present inquiry; as the church porch was, till 
within a very recent period, claimed by the house- 
less as a legal place of refuge. H. D'’Aveney. 





Hlinor Hotes. 


DactyLoLocy rorEsHADoOwED.— The use of a 
manual alphabet, as affording means of inter- 
course to the deaf and dumb, or, by a system of 
digital notation, facilitating arithmetical instruc- 
tion, is literally anticipated in the following text: 
“ He teacheth with his fingers ” (Proverhs, vi. 13.) 

IF’. Purcortr. 


Fontevrautt Anpey AND THE Royar Statues. 
—In Murray's Handbook for France (1859), p. 
201., describing the route down the Loire, may 
be found the following Note of these interesting 
relics. Might not the concluding paragraph be 
converted into a Query, and so be suitable to the 
pages of “ N. & Q.,” for the purpose of ventilating 
the subject ?— 

“Three miles up the little retired and wooded valley 
behind Montsoreau lies the Abbey of Fontevrault, one of 
the richest in France in ancient times, ... . It has an 
interest to Englishmen, from having been the burial- 
place of several of our Plantagenet Kings . . . . The 
Abbey is now converted into a prison; one of the largest 
in France . . . The church, approached by a covered way, 
from which you look through loopholes into the prison- 
yards, is an interesting building of Romanesque archi- 
tecture . . . The royal monuments are transferred to the 
south transept, enclosed by bolts and bars and grilles, in 
a dark corner, mutilated and broken by the Vandals of 
the Revolutiog, who rifled the graves of their contents, 
and scattered the royal dust. The effigies, in spite of the 
injuries they received, are interesting from the evident 
marks they exhibit of being portraits; they retain still 4 
little of the colouring with which they were ornamented. 
They are recumbent statues of Henry II. and Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, represented in their robes, without ar- 
mour, the drapery of complicated execution: Richard is 
remarkable for his lofty stature (64 feet) and broad fore- 
head; he wears moustaches and a beard; his hair is cut 
short. ‘The two female effigies are in better preservation ; 
they represent Eleanor of Guienne, Queen of Henry II. 
and Isabelle d’Angouléme, widow of King John. The last 
a statue of considerable beauty. Jt is much to be desired 
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that these neglected effigies of our kings should be trans- 
ferred from their dark prison-house to Westminster 
Abbev, where they would form an interesting link in the 
series of British historical sculpture. There can be no 
longer any harm in separating them from graves rifled 
and empty, and from an abbey now a prison. The French 
‘rnment owes us some return for our ready compli- 
with its wishes te possess the bones of Napoleon.” 


Jos. G. 








Inuer Temple. 


Sr. James, Westminster-— The following no- 
tice of the religious condition of this parish at the 
commencement of the last century may be inter- 
esting to some of your readers. The 
the sermon from which it is extracted, alludes to 
various subjects for thankfulness in connexion 
with his ministry, and amongst these he reckons 
up the following : — 


“The numerous and orderly assemblies on the returns 
of these days, and those multitudes that without supersti- 
tion or tumult every month crowd up to the altar; the 
good congregations there are at all the four courses of 
the daily prayers; the encouragement that is given by 
hose who are advanced in knowledge and years to the 
catechising of children, by a greater appearance than 
ordinary on the days of that exercise; the calling 
for more opportunities of worship, which has added a 
course to the daily service in one part of the parish *, and 
occasioned the opening of a new chapel in another ¢; 
the kind unanimity with which the parochial business 
has been despatched. and the great peace that is pre- 
served by that means; in a word, that charity which 
has intluenced all, and particularly shown itself in so 
liberal a distribution to the necessities of the saints, and 
the care of their poor children, as to encourage an addi- 
tion to the number of those that were formerly taught, 
are to me so many marks of your professed subjection to 
the gospel of Christ.” — Bp. Trimnell’s Farewell Sermon 
at St, James’, Westminster, Sunday, 30 Jan. 1705, p. 25. 


W. B. Macray. 


Tue Lonpon Lapies’ Equestrianism in the 
reign of Richard If. defended from the rude and 
false aspersion of Sir Richard Baker, “ Untill this 
time (the reign of Richard IL.) women used to 
ride (astride on horseback) as men do.” So alike 
ungallantly and erroneously wrote this Richard 
Baker in his Chronicles of England, folio 157. ; 
but such a statement was ‘unwarrantable and not 
the truth; for the critical and veracious Thomas 
Blount in his “ Animadversions” declares : — 

“I have seen in Sir John Cotton’s famous library a 
deed of the L ady Johanna de Stuteville made in Henry 
the Third’s time with a fair seal, whereon the lady is 
sculped sitting sideways on horseback, with her shield or 
coat of arms in her hand.” 

Now Henry III. reigned fifty-five years, and prose 
72, just sixty-four years before Richard IT. wa 
orn. Humeusry CLinker. 
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Mitxioxaire. — The following narrative will | 


probably point back to this expression as of Ve- 
netian origin. 


° King’s Street Chapel. 


+ Berwick Street. 


After the return of Marco Polo to Venice, in 
the year 1295, after an absence of twenty-four 
years, chie fly spent at the court of the Khan of 
T: wtary, he was constantly interrogated as to the 
wealth of that potentate, which he estimated at 
ten or fifteen millions of gold ducats. This com- 
putation of wealth brought him the name of 
Messer Marco Milioni. 

The family dwelling-place was for centuries 
after termed “ la corte del millioni ;” and (I now 
copy from the introduction to the Travels of 
Marco Polo, 4to. ed. 1818, p. Xx.) :— 

“Sansovini, in his Venezia Descritia, attributes the 
popular application of this surname to the immense 
riches possessed by the Polo family at the period of their 
return to their own country. In this sense the French 
apply the term ‘ millionaire’ to a great capitalist.” 

The recent wealth of some of our English mag- 
nates in riches has of late years naturalised the 
word with us. The computation by francs, as in 
France, may account for its earlier ad ption in 
that country. Here it would take twenty times 
as much to form a millionaire in its common 
monetary sense. Francis Trencu. 

Islip, near Oxford. 





Queries. 

MARQUIS DE VILLARS’ “MEMOIRES DE LA 

COUR D’ESPAGNE.” 

Some years ago, at a sale at Sotheby's, of which 
I have unfortunately lost the catalogue, but which 
I do not think was earlicr than 1853, I purchased 
a quarto volume in MS. (pp. 427 intro- 
duction and index) entitled Mémoires de la Cour 
@ Espagne depuis année 1678 jusgu'a Tannée 
1682. After noticing the topics of interest which 
the Mémoires touch, the introduction contains the 
following passage : — 

“Ces Mémoires sont d’autant plus certains qu’ils ont 
été faits par Messire Pierre, Marquis de Villars, qui a été 
deux fois ambassadeur de France a la cour d’i-spagne 
avant le Traité de paix de Nimegue de l'année 1678, et 
une troisitme fois depuis 1679 jusqu’A l'année 1682. I 
a rapporté tous les faits qui ont ¢té de son ministére, 
ceux qu'il a vi qui avoient du rapport au gouvernement, 
et ceux dont il a été assuré, dont la plus grande partie 
ont eclaté dans les cours des Princes de l'Europe. Le 
Marquis de Villars est pere de Louis Hector Duc de 
Villars, Pair et Maréchal de France, Commandeur des 
Ordres du Roy, vivant. 

“Ses Mémoires ont été donnés pour instruction au 
Marquis de Blecourt, Lieutenant Général des Armées du 
Rov, lorsque sa Majesté l’a envoyé en Espagne, apres le 
Traité de Partage, au sujet du Testament du Roy Charles 
Second, et y a resté pendant plusieurs années en qualité 
@’Envoye aupres de P hilippe V. 

“On est encore redevable & M. le Marquis de Villars de 
plusieurs autres ouvrages; entre autres, 

“ Des Mémoires des Affaires concernant le 


. besides 


Yommer ce gee 


| 
| les Ambassadeurs du Roy trés chrétien ont poursuivi a la 


| dewr 


Cour d’ Espagne, depuis le Traité de Nimeque, c'est & dire 
depuis | année 1678 jusqu'a la Rupture de la Paix entre les 
Youronnes, arrivé en Tannée 1689. 
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“ Du Cérémonial des Ambassadeurs de la Cour de France 
a& celle d’ Espagne.” 

The MS. has evidently no pretension to be the 
original MS. of the author, but appears a careful 
transcript made in the earlier part of the eigh- 
teenth century. As the Marquis de Villars died 
in 1698, aged about eighty, the Memoirs were 
probably written several years before that date. 
Blecourt, for whose use they are said to have 
been written, accompanied his relative the Mar- 
quis d'Harcourt on his embassy to Spain towards 
the end of the reign of Charles IL, and was left 
there by that minister as chargé affaires, which 
post he filled at the time of the King’s death. 

The Memoirs are curious and interesting, and 
I believe unpublished. I have consulted all the 
best bibliographies without finding any mention 
of them, or of either of the other works attributed 
in the introduction to their author. 
them, or of the fact of his having written anything 
beyond despatches, is to be found either in the 
Biographie Universelle, or in the Memoirs of St. 
Simon, or of the Maréchal Due de Villars, or in 
the preface to the latter by M. C. Cayx (Coll. 


No notice of 
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Petitot, tom. 68—71.), or in the Lettres de la | 


Marquise de Villars (his wife), Amsterdam, 1759, 
12mo. No copy of the Mémoires exists among 
the MSS. at the British Museum, nor can my 
friends there give me any information on the 
subject. 

If any reader of “N. & Q.” should happen to 
know of another copy, or, in the course of his 


reading, should have met with any account of 


them, or any notice of the Marquis de Villars as 
an author, I shall feel grateful if he will commu- 
nicate such knowledge to me. As the book ap- 
pears worth printing, I am contemplating a small 
impression of it for the Philobiblon Society ; and 
I am naturally desirous of obtaining all available 
information with regard to it, and an opportunity, 
if that be possible, of collating my copy with ano- 
ther. WituiaM STIR.ina. 





SHakspeare’s Famity. — I have in my posses- 
sion a seventeenth century token of one “John 
Shackspeer, of Roap Walk in Upper Shadwell.” 
Can any of your correspondents inform me whe- 
ther he had any family connections with our great 
dramatic poet? If he was nota relation of the 

oet, [ should be glad if anyone could tell me who 
e was. E. A. T. 


Tue Rev. Tuomas Forp'’s Catatocur or Mu- 
sictans. — In the Sale Catalogue of Dr. Burney’s 
musical library, sold by White of Storey's Gate, 
August, 1814, lot 986, is the following, of which I 
should be glad to know something more : — 


“A curious MS. Catalogue of the Names of Musicians | 


and Works, carefully selected and Alphabetically arranged, 
with a Chronological Index and Remarks, &c., written 


and collected by Thomas Ford, Chaplain of Christ Church, 
Oxon. (118 pages.)” 

The Rev. Thos. Ford was prebendary and vicar- 
choral of Wells, and viear of Banwell and Wokey 
in the county of Somerset. Noble, from whom I 
glean this notice (Biographical Hist. of England, 
li. 115.), adds, “ This gentleman, who died Aug. 
29, 1746, was father of the late deservedly emi- 
nent physician and accoucheur, Dr. Ford.” 

Epwarp F. Rimpactr. 


Manvscrirts or Irnisu Forreitures. — I have 
recently been perusing the Report of the Com- 
missioners for Inquiry into Irish Forfeitures pre- 
sented to the English House of Commons on 15 
December, 1699, and published by order of the 
Speaker in the year 1700. 


This Report refers to nine different books of 


rentals and accounts delivered to the House with 
it, and which seem to contain valuable information 
to the student of Anglo-Irish history. Perhaps 


some of your readers can say what has become of 


those MS. books, and if they have ever been pub- 
lished ? x‘ 
Corr Famity.— Information is desired respect- 


ing the daughters of Jonathan Cope, Esq., of 
Ranton Abbey, co. Stafford, who married Anna, 
daughter of Sir Hatton Fermor of Easton Neston, 
co. Northampton. He had issue: 

1. Jonathan, whose son Jonathan was created 
a baronet in 1713. 

2. Elizabeth, married, 1691, John Gouldsmyth, 
Esq., of Stapeley Manor, Cheshire, and had a 
son Jonathan, who died s. p. ; and a daughter and 
heir Judith, who married Walter Stubbs, Esq. 

3. Arabella, m. 1696, Robert Slaney, Esq., of 
Hatton Grange, and of Budge ; and had a daugh- 
ter Anne, who d. s. p. 

4. Katherine, m. Gabriel Wettenhall, Esq., of 
Hankelow, Cheshire, but has no descendants. 

There were two other daughters; and the 
names of these and of their husbands are required. 
Any information concerning Elizabeth Gould- 
smyth, and her husband and son (especially as to 
the date of their decease and place of burial), is 
particularly requested. The Baronetage of Burke 
and Brydges, and various county histories, have 
been searched in vain. T. E. 8S. 

Fart or Harsax.—Johnson, in his Life of 
the Earl of Halifax, says: 

“ Charles Montague was born April 16, 1661, at Horton, 
in Northamptonshire: the son of Mr. George Montague, 
a younger son of the Karl of Manchester.” 

A little farther on it is said of the same Charles 
Montague : 

“ About the same time (1687) he married the Countess 
Dowager of Manchester.” 

Who was this lady, and how related to the 
Earl of Manchester, grandfather of Charles Mon- 
tague ? Lisya. 
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Dr. J. B. Gitcurist. — A work with the fol- 
lowing title was published by Dr. Gilchrist :— 


“ Sukoontula-Natuk; being an Appendix to the Eng- 
lish and Hindoostanee Dialogues in a separate form, and 
as a dramatic performance; translated long ago from th« 
original Sanskrit into elegant H rang but now first 
exhibited in the universal character, by Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, 
London, Svo. 182 


Is this a translation by Dr. Gilchrist himself of 


the drama of Sacontala into Hindoostanee? Iota, 


OxGan BuILt py Fatuer Suitu.—I should be 
much obliged if any of your readers could tell me 
whether the organ in the Danish church in Well- 
close Square was built by Father Smith. I have 
been frequently told that it was, but on no very 
good authority. Norsa 


Wattuam Appey.—W hat churches were served 
by the monks from the Abbey ? And what churches 
or property belonged to the Abbey ? Norsa. 


“Decry Date”: “ Suretirs Suos.”—Thomas 
Churchyard, in a poem prefixed to Lloid’s Pil- 
grimage of Princes, remarks : — 

“Hee shewes 
state, 

And how the I rince and peopl 

decry date: 

A pilgrimage we go, in pathes of perils great: 

And through the shades of sureties shoe, we passe in 

burning heat, 

That all consumes by flame of deepe desire in brest.” 


y learned lines, our painefull pilgrim’s 


both driues out their 


Will anyone enlighten me as to “ decry date” 
and “ sureties shoe” in the above lines. 
GeorGe Orror. 
Hackney. 


Srcx Grass. —In an old book of accounts, 
filled with memoranda relative to the education 
of Anne Clifford (afterwards Countess of Dorset, 
Pembroke, and Montgomery), from 1600 to 1602, I 
find mention of “ eleven bunches of glass feathers,” 
and “two dozen of glass flowers.” 

Query, Was the art of spinning glass into these 
resemblances known at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century ? Epwarp F. Rimpactt. 


Kext Arcu.mo1LoGcicaL AnD Naturauist So- 
ciety.—Mr, A. J. Dunkin (2™ S. x. 154.) states 
that Mr. Pocock, the historian of Gravesend, “ was 
he founder of the first Kent Archeological and 
Naturalist Socie ty.” Will Mr. Dunkin have the 
kindness to inform us when that Society was 
founded ? How long it subsisted? And what 
memorials of its existence, published or unpub- 
lished, remain ? J. G. N. 

Tue Tamsnors Fammy.—Could any of your 
res ders be so good as to state how the vy ast posses- 
sions of the ‘Taillbois family, the ancient barons of 
Kendal, went out of the family ? 

I remember reading (in the Illustrated London 
Neu s, I thin k,) that the last known descendant of 
that great and powerful race died in the work- 
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house at Shrewsbury, as a tramp or casual pauper ! 
She was eighteen years old, and gave her name as 
Emily Tailbois. “Sir Bernard Burke does not 
allude to this remarkable case to my knowledge. 
The tombs of the family of Tailbois are still to be 
seen in the ruins of Furness Abbey 

A DescenpDant or THE TAILuols By THI 

Femacte Brancu. 


THREEPWOoD, Tae ReruGce or Deserrers. — 
By clause 37. of the Militia Act passed in 1756 
it is provided : 

“ That this Act shall take effect in a certain place 
called Threepwood, lying within or near the counties of 
Chester and Flint, or one of them, and adjoining the town 
of Cuddington in the said county of Chester, whereit 
divers deserters from his Majesty's service have been 
harboured.” 

What were the privileges, real or assumed, of 
Threepwood that led to this enactment ? J. G. N. 


Hatstones 1n THE Dog-pays. — The following 
paragraph may be found in the Dublin Chronicle, 
21st August, 1788 :— 

“ The hailstones which fell in this city and suburbs on 
Tuesday last about three o'clock, is a very remarkabl 
phenomenon, which was heightened by the warmth of 
the dog-days, and is a circumstance not paralleled in Dr. 
Rutty’s Diary of the Weather, during sixty years in this 
climate.” 

A similar “ phenomenon,” as I can testify, was 
witnessed in the parish of Booterstown, near 
Dublin, and elsewhere, on Monday afternoon, 6th 
August, 1860; but I wish to know whether any 
of your correspondents can refer me to a few re- 
corded instances of the like at the same season in 
other years, in any quarter of Great Britain and 
Treland ? ABHBA. 

Crest.—A wyvern’s head erased, holding in 

he beak a branch from which issue three stems, 
each crowned by a cinquefoil. Can any of your 
readers tell me to what family this crest belonged ? 
L find it engraved on an ancient alms dish found 
under the communion table of one of the oldest 

churches in Middlesex during recent repairs. 
J. K. 

Geo. Krate, F.R.S.—This well-known writer 
born in 1730, is always stated to have been a 
great-grandson of Sir Geo. Hungerford of Caden- 
ham, Wilts. Mr. Ke ¥ died in 1797, leaving an 
only child, married to John Henderson, Esq. 

I should be obliged by information as to his 
relationship to Mrs. W alker, afterwards Walker- 
Hungerford of Calne, Wilts, who died in 1803, 
and was in the same degree of descent from Sir 
Geo. Hungerford. She was Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of John Hungerford Keate, who was son 
of John Keate and Frances - wife, daughter of 
Sir Geo. Hungertord. Mrs. Hungerford had 
an only (I belie ve) brot] ner, L anie *y Ke ate, who 
died s. p. in 1766. The Hungerford estate aroun: d 
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Calne devolved on her, and is now possessed by | reason be given for its origin? I should like also 


her grandson, the present Lord Crewe. 


Qvoration Wantep. — Who is the author of 
the oft-quoted phrase —“ Union is strength” ? 
Che corresponding expression —“ L’union fait la 
force’ —is quite as much used by our neighbours 
on the other side the Channel as the English one 
is in ours. A friend of mine asserts the author to 
be a Frenchman, and that we merely adopt the 
translation. Which of your correspondents can 
set the question at rest ? H. E. Witkinson. 


“ Cosstmorvus.” — What is the cossimorus of 
resin? And whence the name? C. W. Bineuam. 


Sreaker Lentuary. — In a brief Memoir of 
Speaker Lenthall, simply signed “'T. M.,” but 
which I believe to have been written by the late 
Mr. Thos. Moule, author of the Bibliotheca Heral- 
dica, for the large engraved series of “ Ancient 
Historical Pictures,” published by G. P. Harding 
in 1847, it is said that “the Speaker Lenthall was 
the first who proposed fortifying the King’s pa- 
laces, and making them garrisoned places against 
the royal person.” As Ido not recollect to have 
seen this fact mentioned elsewhere, I should be 
very glad to be referred to an authority for the 
statement, which I presume rests on some foun- 
dation; or it would scarcely have found its way 
into a memoir which (though not marked by =a 
originality) is, apparently, written with some little 
care, and which at all events exhibits greater fair- 
ness and impartiality than most of the very scanty 
biographical notices hitherto bestowed on Len- 
thall. R. W. 


Uncie Mamoce, — 


“ The greatness of Don Quixote precluded rivalry and 
sanctioned imitators. The flame kindled at the lamp of 
Cervantes burnt brightly in Friar Gerund, and flickered 
und expired in Uncie Mamouc.” — Remains of the late 
John Hill, Esq., London, 1794, p. 25. 


What is Uncle Mamouc ? 





H. A. 


Curminc Queries. — Attending St. Peter's 
church, in the Isle of Thanet, recently, I was 
struck by what was to me a novel mode of chim- 


ing. The ringers went down and up the scale 
thus: 

123 4 5 6 

6543 2 1 


And this was continued till the “tolling in,” or 
* parson’s bell.” 

On mentioning this to a lady who was with me, 
she informed me that at Newdigate, in Surrey, at 
a funeral, when the coffin is carried into the 
churchyard, “a merry peal” isrung. The present 
incumbent was at first much surprised at this, but 
finding that it was a very old custom, he did not 
interfere. 


G. B. | to intrude the following Queries : 


Is there any rule with regard to chiming ? 

Is the above any novelty ? 

Can any reason be given for the last, or “ par. 
son’s bell,” as it is sometimes called ? 

And lastly, Was “ringing changes” practised 
before the Reformation ? Carry, 


IsapetLta, QueEN oF Epwarp II., Corn or, — 
Blomefield, in his History of Norfolk, 8vo. edit. 
(vol. ix. p.61.), mentions having seen a brass coin 
of Queen Isabella of the size of a modern shilling, 
having on one side a shield, “quarterly an an- 


| tique ship in the sea or water,” the old arms (as 





he says) of the borough of Castle Rising. The 
legend obscure. On the reverse, in a lozenge, 
four fleurs-de-lis: the legend on this side is also 
obscure. Blomefield in a note refers to the work 
Britannia Antiqua et Nova, iii. 458. I have no 
present opportunity of referring to this work; 
and as the heraldry of the coin is remarkable, I 
should be obliged by any information upon the 
subject.” Avan Henry Swartnas. 
Lynn. 


Henry Sconety. — Henry Scobell was Clerk to 
the Parliament and to the Council during the 
Commonwealth. Henry Scobell was also a De- 
puty Registrar of the Court of Chancery much 
about the same period. I am desirous of ascer- 
taining whether the Clerk to the Parliament and 
the Registrar were one and the same person; and, 
if so, how and when the translation from the one 
office to the other was effected? If any of your 
correspondents can answer this question I shall 
feel much obliged. C. M. 


Cuance or Name. —Is there any printed re- 
gister extant of people who have changed their 
name by licence ? If not, where can I find a list 
of such, with their reasons for changing ? 

Sicma Tuer. 


Traysrer or Layp. — What register in Eng- 
land corresponds to the Register of Sasines in 
Scotland, in which every transfer of land by sale, 
and every succession to land, is registered? Is 
there such a register for every county in England, 
and where are the registers preserved ? I means 
register by which, when a man has succeeded to 
an estate, it can be seen whether he has succeeded 
as nearest of kin, or by having the estate be- 
queathed to him. Siema Tuera. 


Buiacxstone’s Portrait. — Under the portrait 
of the “‘ Honourable Mr. Justice Blackstone,” en- 


graved from the weil-known portrait by Gains- 


fe It would seem that the reference figure in Blome- 
field should have been placed at the end of the paragraph, 
as on referring to Britannia Antiqua et Nova, iii. 458., We 
find it merely gives an engraving of the ie arms of 


Does this custom exist elsewhere, and can any Castle Rising, a castle triple-towered. — Ep. 


[2"4 S. X. Sept. 8. 66, 
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porough, on either side of his arms appear*the 
reverses of two Roman medals, one inscribed 
“ EZquitus Augusti,” the usual type, appears very 
suitable ; the other is inscribed “ Rhedycina,” a 
female seated on a celestial globe, in the right 
hand a cornucopeeia, left a sceptre, crowned with 
amural crown: S. C. in exergue. 


My Query is, What person or province is sym- | 


bolised by this coin? and why is it appropriate in 
reference to Mr. Justice Blackstone ? 

Also, whom did his sons marry, and what male 
descendants of the Judge are now living? S. S. 

Maort Laneuace. — Is there an English and 
Maori Grammar and Dictionary to be had any- 
where? and if more than one has been published, 
which is the best ? SupscRIBeER. 

Sir Raren Asercrompy.—Can any of your 
correspondents give the exact date of the general's 
birth? In Knight’s National Cyclopedia, Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, and other works, the year 
1734 is given; whilst the Annual Register, the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
other authorities place it in 1738. Inquiger. 





Queries with Answers. 

Axecpote 1x Watrore’s Letrers. — When 
Walpole wishes to describe a man so engrossed 
by his private affairs as to be indifferent to public 
events, he several times quotes the story of the 
country squire living near Edgehill, who was seen 
going out with his dogs, for his morning’s sport, 
just as the royalist and parliamentary armies were 
about to join battle. By whom is this story (too 
good, I think, to be true) originally told? It is 
curiously varied by a writer in the current number 
of the Quarterly Review (April, 1860, p. 342.), 
who says : — 

“ We read with indignation and contempt of the country 
squire, who, on the morning of the battle of Marston 
Moor, was seen within hearing, and almost within sight, 
of the hostile armies, quietly drawing his covers for a 
fox.” 

Gervase Markham might have informed the 
reviewer that, in the days of Marston Moor, 
sportsmen did not “ draw covers” for foxes, in 
the modern style, but treated them like vermin, 
and knocked them on the head in the most igno- 
minious manner possible. JAYDEE. 

[We may perhaps be pardoned if we take occasion 
from the repetition of this Query, which has already ap- 
peared in our 1*t Series, to point out how its history il- 
lustrates the utility of “N. & Q” 
communications which we received from the late Right 
Hon. J. W. Croker was the Query (1* i. 93.): “ Where 
did Walpole find this anecdote?” Being ourselves un- 
able to answer this inquiry, we wrote a private note to a 
distinguished man of letters, who was and is, we believe, 
the highest authority on all points of history connected 
with Charles and Cromwell. From him we received a 
very characteristic reply, expressing his entire disbelief | 


One of the first | 
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in the story, which he characterised as an after-dinner 
lie of Walpole’s; and adding his conviction that at the 
time when Edgehill was fought, every man in England 
was up and doing his part in the great work that was 
then going on. We felt that if neither Croker nor 
could trace Walpole’s authority, it probably rested on 
tradition, and gave up the hope of finding it. But we 
were wrong. In the course of a few weeks a correspon- 
dent, F. C. B., to whom the readers of “N. & Q.” have 
been indebted for many curious and valuable articles, 
gave us the information required (1* S. i. 338.). The 
story is to be found in Dugdale’s Warwickshire (edit. 
Thomas, 1730, i. 309.), where we are told that the merry 
sportsman was Richard Schuckburgh of Upper Schuck- 
burgh—that the meeting took place on the 22nd Oct. 
1642 —“ that the next day he attended the King in the 
field, when he was knighted, and was present at the 
battle of Edgehill.” ] 

Humrury Duke or GLoucesTter AND Qutn. 
—If you can find a space in your valuable pub- 
lication for the purpose of further information on 
the following quotation, you will much oblige a 
constant subscriber. 

“ The discovery in 1703 of the body of Humphry, the 
good Duke of Gloucester, lying in pickle in the Abbey 
Church, gave rise to a well-known epigram written by 
Garrick as a Soliloquy of the epicure Quin.” — Gentleman's 
Magazine, “ History of Hertfordshire,” vol. Ixxxvii. Pt. 


i, p. 231, 
W. D. Hacearp. 
[ The following are the lines referred to: — 





“ A plague on Egypt’s arts, I say! 
Embalm the dead! on senseless clay 
Rich wines and spices waste! 
Like sturgeon or like brawn shall J, 
Bound in a precious pickle, lie, 
Which I can never taste. 
“ Let me embalm this flesh of mine 
With turtle fat and Bordeaux wine, 
And spoil th’ Egyptian trade. 
Than Humphry’s Duke more happy, I 
Embalm’d alive, old Quin shall die 
A mummy ready made.” ] 


Vurear Errors 1x Law.—Has any collection 
been made of “vulgar errors” in law? Allow 
me to state three, and to ask if they are devia- 
tions from any truth ? 

That first cousins may marry, but second not. 

That all notices from landlords to tenants must 
be in writing ; but that verbal notice to the land- 
lord is sufficient, if the tenant is a farmer occupy- 
ing on the south of the Thames. 

That a locksmith is guilty of felony if he make 
a key from a pattern, unless he has also the lock. 

The first is widely diffused, and I have heard 
the second and third in various parts, but chiefly 
south of the Thames. C. E. 

[We do not profess to answer legal questions, con- 
scious, if we did so, that our “opinions” would be of 
even less value than those given at the dinner-table or 
in a stage coach are reputed to be. But we are assured 
by the friends we have consulted, eminept both in foren- 
sic and chamber practice, that neither of the three dicta 
inquired after by our correspondent are recognised as 
truth in the science of law: and our own limited expe- 
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rience reminds us of many practical contradictions of each 
of them, We are not aware of any separate publication 
of the “vulgar errors” in law; but we believe 
them will be found in Brown’s collection. ] 





Replies. 
GHOST IN THE TOWER. 
(2™ S. x. 145.) 
I have often purposed to leave behind me a 


faithful record of all that I personally know of 
this strange story; and K. B.’s inquiry now puts 


me upon consigning it to the general repertory of 


“N.& Q.” Forty-three years have passed, and 
its impression is as vividly before me as on the 
moment of its occurrence. Anecdotage, said 
Wilkes, is an old man’s dotage, 
three I may be suspected of lapsing into omissions 
or exaggerations; but there are yet survivors who 
can testify that I have not at any time either am- 
plified or abridged my ghostly experiences. 

In 1814 I was appointed Keeper of the Crown 
Jewels in the Tower, where I resided with my fa- 
mily till my retirement in 1852. One Saturday 
night in October, 1817, about “the witching 
hour,” I was at supper with my then wife, our 





little boy, and her sister, in the sitting-room of 


the Jewel House, which —then comparatively mo- 
dernised— is said to have been the “doleful pri- 
son” of Anna Boleyn, and of the ten bishops 
whom Oliver Cromwell piously accommodated 
therein. For an accurate picture of the locus in 
quo my scene is laid, I refer to George Cruik- 
shank’s wood-cut in p. 384. of Ainsworth’s Zower 
of London; and I am persuaded that my gallant 
successor in oflice, Colone! Wyndham, will not re- 
fuse its collation with my statement. 

The room was —as it still is— irregularly shaped, 
having three doors and two windows, which last 
are cut nearly nine feet deep into the outer wall ; 
between these is a chimney-piece projecting far 
into the room, and (then) surmounted with a 
large oil picture. On the night in question, the 
doors were all closed, heavy and dark cloth cur- 
tains were let down over the windows, and the 
only light in the room was that of two candles on 
the table. I sate at the foot of the table, my son 
on my right hand, his mother fronting the chim- 
ney-piece, and her sister on the opposite side. I 
had offered a glass of wine and water to my wife, 
when, on putting it to her lips, she p wused, and 
exclaimed, “ Good God! what is that?” I looked 
up, and saw a cylindrical figure, like a glass tube, 
seemingly about the thickness of my arm, and 
hovering between the ceiling and the table: its 
contents appeared to be a dense fluid, a and 
pale azure, like to the gatfering of : 
cloud, and incessantly rolling and ming ali ng within 
the cylinder. This lasted about two minutes ; when 
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and at eighty- | 


summer 





it began slowly to move before my sister-in- -law; 
then, following the oblong shape of the table, 
before my son and myself; passing behind my wife, 
it paused for a moment over her right shoulder 
[observe, there was no mirror opposite to her in 
which she could then behold it}. Instantly she 
crouched down, and with both hands covering her 
shoulder, she shrieked out, “Oh, Christ! it has 
seized me!” Even now, while writing, I feel the 
fresh horror of that moment. I caught up my 
chair, struck at the wainscot behind her, rushed 
up stairs to the other children’s room, and told the 
terrified nurse what I had seen. Meanwhile, the 
other domestics had hurried into the parlour, 
where their mistress recounted to them the scene, 
even as I was detailing it above stairs. 

The marvel—some will say the absurdity —of 
all this is enhanced by the fact that neither my 
sister-in-law nor my son beheld this “ appearance,’— 
as K. B. rightly terms it »—though to their mortal 
vision it was as “apparent” as to my wife's and 
mine. When I the next morning related the night's 
horrors to our chaplain, after the service in the 
Tower church, he asked me, might not one per- 
son have his natural senses deceived ? And if one, 
why might not two? My answer was, if two, why not 
two thousand? an argument which would reduce 
history, secular or sacred, to a fable. But why 
should I here discuss things not dreamed of in our 
philosophy 4 

I am bound to add, that, shortly before this 
strange event, some young lady-residents in the 
Tower had been, I know not wherefore, suspected 
of making phantasmagorial experiments at their 
windows, which, be it observed, had xo command 
whatever on any windows in my dwelling. Aa 
additional sentry was accordingly posted, so as t 
overlook any such attempt. 

Happen, however, as it might, following hard a 
heel the visitation of my household, one of the 
night sentries at the Jewel Office was, as he said, 
alarmed by a figure like a huge bear issuing from 
underneath the door; he thrust at it with bis 
bayonet, which stuek in the door, even as my chair 
dinted the wainscot ; he dropped in a fit, and was 
carried senseless to the guard-room. His fellow- 
sentry declared that the man was neither asleep 
nor drunk, he himself having seen him the moment 
before awake and sober. Of all this, I avouch no 
thing more than that I saw the poor man in the 
guard-house prostrated with terror, and that in 
two or three days the “ fatal result,” be it of fact 
or of fancy, was—that he died. ; 

My story may claim more space than “ N. & Q.” 
can afford: desi iring to be circumstantial, I have 
been diffuse. This I leave to the Editor's discre- 
tion: let it only be understood, that to ail which 
I have herein set forth as seen by myself, I abso- 
lutely pledge my faith and my honour. 

Epmunp Lentuat Swift 


(204 S. X. Serr. 8, '¢9, 
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This unfortunate affair took place in Jan, 1816, and 
shows the extreme folly of attempting to frighten 
with the shade of a supernatural appearance the 
bravest of men. Before the burning of the ar- 
mouries there was a paved yard in front of the 
Jewel House, from which a gloomy and ghost- 
like doorway led down a flight of steps to the 
Mint. Some strange noises were heard in this 
gloomy corner; and on a dark night at twelve the 
sentry saw a figure like a bear cross the pavement, 
and disappear down the steps. This so terrified 
him that he fell, and in a few hours, after having 
recovered sufliciently to tell the tale, he died. 
It was fully believed to have arisen from phan- 
tasmagoria, and the governor, with the colonel of 
the regiment, doubled the sentry, and used such 
energetic precautions that no more ghosts haunted 
the Tower from that time. The soldier bore a 
high character for bravery and good conduct. I 
was then in my thirtieth year, and was present 
when his body was buried with military honours 
in the Flemish burial ground, St. Catherine’s. 

GeorGE OFrror. 





CHARLES II. 
(2 S. x. 78.) 

Whether so large a sum as 100,000/. was really 
offered to the Duchess of Portsmouth for her as- 
sistance in obtaining from the feeble Charles IT. 
his consent to the disinheriting of his brother, is 
perhaps doubtful; but that a smaller, though still 
considerable, amount was proffered is probable, 
the ious for the exclusion of the next 
subsequent conduct proved, not 
g over scrupulous as to the means they em- 
loyed to attain their object ; and the Duchess, in 
spite of the vast sums lavished upon her, was 
never prudent. On the contrary, like most per- 
sons of her class, she must have been improvident, 
as notwithstanding the great amount she must 
have received from her royal lover, she appears on 
her return to France to have been greatly reduced 
in circumstances. 

It is curious to observe in what a business-like 
way Louis XIV. treated her mission to England. 
Previously to her departure for the purpose of 
becoming the mistress of the English sovereign 
and the spy of France, Louis settled the estate 
of Aubigny-sur- Nitre upon her, and had more- 
over minutely arranged the manner in which the 
same should descend upon the children she might 
have by Charles II. 


The estate was situated in Berry, now the De- 









partement du Cher, and consisted principally of 


vast woods, which extended for a distance of three 
leacues by one in breadth. 
M. de Kerouet, the father of the Duchess, ap- 


pears to have differed from the general opinion of 


the times, when the noblest families of France 
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conceived themselves to be honoured when one of 
their members became a royal mistress. His sense 
of honour was deeply wounded at the disgrace 
brought upon his name; and notwithstanding the 
riches and titles heaped upon his daughter, in the 
bitterness of his heart he cursed her. When in 
reward for the services the Duchess had rendered 
France, Louis XIV. determined to raise her to 
the peerage, he wrote the following letter to M. 
de Kerouet, for the purpose of prevailing upon 
him to withdraw his malediction : — 

“ Mon féal et cher sujet.—Les services importants que 
la Duchesse de Portsmouth & rendus & la France, m’ont 
décidé & la créer pairesse, sous la titre de Duchesse d’Au- 
bigny, pour elle et toute sa descendance. 

“ T’espere que vous ne serez pas plus sévere que votre 
roi, et que vous retirerez la malédiction que vous avez cru 
devoir faire peser sur votre malheureuse fille. Je vous en 
prie en ami, mon féal sujet, et vous le demande en roi. 

* Louis.” 

What the result of this application was does 
not appear; but in after days the Duchess re- 
turned to a better spirit, for St. Simon tells us, 
that in 1718 she was very old, very penitent, and 
perfectly converted ; but in spite of the vast sums 
she had received in her days of worldly prosperity, 
so reduced in circumstances that she was “ réduite 
i vivre dans sa campagne” (and what greater 
misery could be inflicted upon a lively French- 
woman ?), and that the Regent augmented the 
pension she received from the government from 
12,000 to 20,000 livres. And the noble author 
adds, — 

“ Il étoit juste et de bon exemple de se souvenir des 
services importants et continuels qu'elle avoit rendus de 
trés-bonne grace & la Frahce du temps qu'elle était en 
Angleterre, maitresse trés-puissante de Charles IT.” 


P. 2. Fs 


CAMPBELL OF MONZIE. 
(2°¢ S. ix. 326.) 

In Playfair’s Baronetage of Scotland, Appendix, 
p. 6., to the account of Patrick Murray, b. 3 
March, 1591, died 2 Feb. 1677, married Mary 
Moray, d. of Sir William Moray of Abercairney, 
Knt., b. 1587, died 29 July, 1667, a note is ap- 
pended, tracing the history of eleven children of 
this marriage : 

“T. Agnes, born at Abercairney the 20th of Nov. 1614. 
On the 7th of July, 1633, she was married to Duncan 
Campbell of Monzie, to whom she bore three sons and 
two daughters, 1. Colin, born in Coige, 3d Nov. 1635, wh 
married Anne, daughter of Sir Laurence Oliphant of 
Gask (by whom he had Duncan Campbell, who married 
Anne Drummond, d. of Drummond, of Machany, 
and died without issue ; Patrick Campbell, who succeeded 
to the estate of Monzie, and married Catharine Areskine, 
d. of Sir Charles Areskine, of Alva; James Campbell, 
who was a surgeon in a man of war; Colin Campbell, 
was minister of Gask, where he died and was buried, 
leaving an only son; Anne Campbell, married to John 
Grahame of Glendoich; Elizabeth Campbell, married to 


, 
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William Stewart, of Clunie; Lilias Campbell, married to 
— Kinloch, minister of Dundee; and Margaret Camp- 
bell, married to William Ferguson, merchant, burgess, 
and Dean of Guild of Perth).” 


In the Registers for the city of Edinburgh there 
oceurs a service dated 2nd March, 1764, wherein 
“Ann Campbell, of Fairntoun, relict of the de- 
ceased Captain John Mainzies of Fairntoun, and 
eldest daughter in life of the deceased Mr. Patrick 
Campbell ‘of Monzie, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice,” claims to be served heir to 
“the now deceased Captain James Campbell of 
Monzie, my cusin-german, only lawful son of the 
deceased Mr. Collin Campbell, sometime minister 
of the Gospel at Gask, who was brother-german 
of the said deceased Mr. Patrick Campbell, my 
father,” as being “nearest and lawful heir of 
tailzie and provision to the said deceased Capt. 
James Campbell, my cusin-german, conform to 
the terms of the destination contained in the con- 
tract of marriage between the said deceased Capt. 
James Campbell and Mrs. Mary Stirling his 
spouse, dated 4th Aug. 1760.” 

The destination being to the heirs male of this 
marriage ; failing these, to the heirs male of any 
subsequent marriage of Capt. James Campbell ; 
failing these, to the heirs female of said marriage ; 
failing these, to the heirs female of any subsequent 
marriage of Capt. James Campbell ; whom failing, 
to his own nearest heirs or assignees whomsoever : 
and in the event of heirs female succeeding, to the 
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eldest heir female and her descendants, without 


division throughout the whole course of succes- 
sion. “The said Capt. James Campbell having 


deceased without issue of his body, and there be- | 


ing no issue male existing of the body of the said 
deceased Mr. Patrick Campbell of Monzie,” hex 
father, the claimant was served heir accordingly. 

According to Douglas’s Peerage (title Breadal- 
bane), Archibald, fourth son of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, of Glenurchy, got part of the barony of 
Monzie by his marriage with Margaret, daughter 
and heir of Andrew Toshach of Monzie. 

They had a charter of one-fourth part of the 
lands of Monzie in conjunct fee, 23rd Dee. 1585, 
wherein he is designed fourth son of Colin Camp- 
bell of Glenurchy. 

Having no male issue, the estate seems to have 
gone to his nephew, “ Archibald Campbell of 
Monzie, ancestor of the Campbells of Monzie.” 

Douglas, in his Baronage, has no notice of 
Campbell of Monzie; and Nisbet merely gives 
his arms, and states that he is “ descended of a 
third son of the family of Glenurchy.” 

There is a brief notice of Patrick Campbell, 
Lord Monzie, in Brunton’s Senators of the College 
of Justice. He is there said to be “ second son of 

olin Campbell of Monzie (who got a charter 
from Charles II., dated 1st December, 1676, of 
the lands of Monzie,) and Anne Oliphant, was re- 
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toured heir to his brother Duncan (who died 
17th June, 1697,) on the 2nd of July, 1706.” He 
took his seat as Lord Monzie 10th June, 1727: 
and his death is recorded in the Scots Mag. for 
1751:— 

“ Aug. 1. At Dunse, whither he had gone to drink 
the waters for his health, in the 76th year of his age, 
Patrick Campbell of Monzie, Esq., one of the Senators of 
the College of Justice. He is succeeded in estate by his 
only surviving son, Patrick.” 

His successor on the Bench was Lord Kames, 
who took his seat Feb. 6, 1752. 

He had a son—Capitani Colini Campbell, filii 
legitimi natu maximi M" Patricii Campbell de 
Monzie unius ex senatoribus Collegii Justiti#,"— 
who had a charter of the lands of Wester Craige, 
&e., Perth, 26th July, 1739. 

There is also a charter of the same date to 
“M" Caroli Campbell advocati filii legitimi natu 
secundi M" Patricii Campbell,” etc., of the lands 
of Trewin in Perth. 

The death of Miss Campbell, eldest daughter of 
Lord Monzie, is noted in the Scots Mag. for Aug. 
1739; and in Dec., Colin Campbell, of Monzie, 
Jun., is appointed Captain in the Earl of Craw- 
ford’s Regiment. 

Upon the death of Lord Monzie’s only surviving 
son, the estate had evidently gone, though at a 
much more recent period than that stated in 2” 
S. ix. 326., to his cousin James as next heir male; 
and he dying without issue, it reverted again to 
the heirs female of Lord Monzie. 

Winiiam GaAttowar. 





Edinburgh. 


DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 
(2™ S. ix. 404. 473.) 


The precise dates in the personal history of our 
Saviour have been admirably discussed in A Chro- 


| nological Introduction to the History of the Church, 


by the Rev. Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D.D., LL.D. 
Historiographer of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, His appoint 
ment as historiographer, by the House of Bishops 
(the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies concur 
ring) took place in 1838, and the volume now 
before me was published in London in 1844 4 
the first result of his official labours. I presume 
it was at the same time, if not previously, pub- 
lished in the United States. . 

The respective answers of the Editor of “N. & 
Q.” and F. C. H., with the absence of any other 
answers to the Query of Crwrm, lead me to the 


| suspicion that this book is not so generally known 


in England as it assuredly deserves to be ; and I 
therefore think that I shall please many of the 
contributors and readers of “ N. & Q.” by placing 
on its pages a few extracts, containing the conelu- 


sions to which the laborious and learned investi 
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gations of the reverend author have brought him, 
=] - ! ¢ » . ah . * . 
326. et anté.) — The following passage is extracted 


on some of the leading points. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first 
appertaining “to ancient history in general ;” and 
thesecond “to the personal history of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The extracts are drawn from the latter. 

The Passion of our Lord. 

“T would fain hope that we have now, to the satisfac- 
tion of the reader, established on a solid basis the true 
time of the death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
We have seen, by a variety of details, . . . that he made 
his solemn entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday the 
%¥st of March, which was the tenth day of the Jewish 
month Nisan; that he was betrayed by Judas Iscariot on 
Wednesday evening the 24th of March; that he cele- 
brated the Passover and instituted the sacrament of the 
Eucharist on Thursday evening, March the 25th; that 
he was crucified on Friday, March the 26th; and that he 
rose from the grave on Easter Sunday, March the 28th. 
This great event took place in the 4741st vear of the 
Julian period, in the ninth month of the fourth year of 
the 201st Olympiad, in the last month of the 780th year 
of Rome, the 73rd year of the Julian calendar, the 2th 
year of the modern Christian era; in the 19th year of 
the associate reign of Tiberius, and the 15th year of his 
sole reign, when Lucius Rubellius Geminus and Caius 
Fufius Geminus were consuls.” — Ch. vii. pp. 428-461. 

Our Lord’s Age at the Time of his Baptism. 

“We may safely therefore consider the point as decided 
by reason and authority, that our Lord came to his bap- 
tism when He had passed the birth-day on which He had 
completed his thirtieth year, and consequently that he was 
then in the thirty-first year of his age.” — Ch. ix. pp. 
524-534. 

The Day of our Lord's Nativity. 

“Jesus completed his thirtieth year on the twenty-fifth 
of December preceding his baptism, in the year of the 
Julian period 4737; the sixth month of the first year of 
the 201st Olympiad; on the fifth day of the ninth month 
A. U.C. 777; the sixty-ninth year of the Julian calen- 
dar, which was Bissextile; and when M. Asinius Agrippa 
and Cossus Cornelius Lentulus were consuls. 

“Consequently (4737-30) He wAs norn on the twenty- 
fifth of December, A. J. P. 4707; the sixth month of the 
third year of the 193rd Olympiad ; on the fifth day of the 
ninth month A. U. C. 747; the thirty-ninth year of the 
Julian calendar; when D. Lelius Balbus and C. Antis- 
tius Vetus were consuls; on the twenty-third day in the 
fourth month of the twenty-sixth year after the battle of 
Actium; about the tenth day of the seventh month in 
the 35th year of Herod, from the time he was made king 
by the Roman senate; and exactly, as Orosius states the 
fact, though he has erred in his date (lib. vi. ¢. 18.), in 
the very same year in which Augustus shut the temple of 
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Janus the third time, in token of UNIVERSAL PEACE.” — | 


Ch. x. pp. 535-563. 

As the year of our Lord's birth is thus shown 
to have preceded the common Christian wera siz 
years, having taken place in the 747th year of 
Rome, the year silently adopted by the French 
Benedictines in their learned work on the Art of 
Verifying Dates, it follows, that the Rev. Dr. Cum- 
ming’s calculation of the coming of the Great Tribu- 
lation, in 1867, must be reduced by a like number 


of years; and, consequently, that it behoves us to | 


have our houses set in order before 1861! 
Ville-Marie, Canada. 


ERIic. | 
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Separation or Sexes 1n Cuurcues (2™ S. vii. 


from, I believe, a scarce pamphlet containing two 
curious and very plain-spoken sermons, Of Lurury, 
more particularly with respect to Apparel, on 1 ‘Tim. 
ii, 9., by a country clergyman. 4to. Lond. 1736, 
p- 41.:— 

“ And, indeed, it is a great pity our churches are not 
better contrived for religious purposes; but men and 
women sit together promiscuously; wherein they have 
departed from the ancient simplicity, which still remains 
in many of our country churches, where, the seats being 
single, the upper ones are filled by the men only, and 
the lower by the other sex : so that the men see not the 
women at all, nor the women the face of a man, except 
the person who ofliciates, during the whole service. Were 
they all so, there would not perhaps be so many present, 
but those who were would probably behave with more 
decency than now they do.” 

W. D. Macray. 


“ Nancy Dawson ” (2"'S. x. 126.) —According 
to Lowndes, the life of this celebrated dancer 
was published in 1760; but the book is so rare 
that I have been unable to meet with a copy. 
The Dramatic History of Master Edward, Miss 
Ann, and Others, published anonymously by the 
facetious George Alexander Stevens, in 1785, 
was a “Satire upon Edward Shuter, the Come- 
dian, and Nancy Dawson, the far-famed toast.” 
From this work it appears that she first appeared, 
as a dancer, at Sadler’s Wells; and as “ she was 
extremely agreeable in her figure, and the novelty 
of her dancing added to it, with her excellence in 
her execution, she soon grew to be a favorite 
with the town; and at the ensuing season was 
engaged at Covent Garden play-house. She be- 
came vastly celebrated, admired, imitated, and 
followed by every body.” 

The popular song of ‘‘ Nancy Dawson” is given 
at p. 110. of the present volume of “ N. & Q.” 
The tune became very popular about the middle 
of the last century. It was printed in many col- 
lections as a country-dance; was arranged with 
rariations for the harpsichord, as Miss Dawson’s 
Hornpipe ; was introduced in “ Love in a Vil- 
lage” (1762), as the housemaid’s song; and is 
still known in the nursery as “ Here we go round 
the mulberry-bush.” 

Smith, in his Book for a Rainy Day, says : — 

“ T bave been informed that Nancy, when a girl, sat 
up skittles at a tavern in High Street, Marylebone. Sir 
William Musgrave, in his Adversaria, (No. 5719) in the 
British Museum, says that ‘ Nancy Dawson was the wife 
of a publican near Kelso, on the borders of Scotland.’” 

Her portrait, in oil, is preserved at the Gar- 
rick Club; and there are four different prints of 
her, one of which, by Spooner, is in Dr. Burney’s 
Collection of Theatrical Portraits in the British 
Museum. Another is by G. Pulley (folio), dan- 
cing a hornpipe, with the song; a third is by 
Watson; and a fourth, in theatrical costume, with 


| a sheet of music in her hand, has no engraver's 
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name. 
and was buried behind the Foundling Hospital, in 
the ground belonging to St. George the Martyr. 
Epwarp F. Rimsavtr. 
Coronation or Epwarp IV.: Feast or Sr. 
Leo (2 §S, x. 106. 153.) — The doubt is not 
about the Feast of St. Leo, the Pope, which is 
rightly given by Sir Harris Nicolas as the 28th 
June; but as to the Feast of St. Leon, which he 
assigns to 13th June on the authority of Cotton 
MS., Domitian A. xvu. 
There is no mystification : 
q* die Dm'ca post fest’m se“ Leonis, 
aptor3 petri e paulli ano Dni miiij Ixj,” &c. This 
shows that the Feast is not quite so clearly fixed 
for the 28th as Ma. WittiaMs supposes, and the 


the record is, “ M¢ 


She died May 27th, 1767, at Hampstead, 


vigiliis | 


doubt is not ended by a letter received by me | 


from Dr. T. W. N. Smart, in which he says : — 


“On referring to a Calendar at the end of & small | 


volume of ancient MS. prayers, illuminated, but without 
date, I find in ‘ Juing’ as follows: — 
‘12th day. Saincte basille. 


13th ,, Sainct leon. 

26th ,, Sainct johan. 

27th ,,  Sainct leon. 

28th ,, Sainct pierre Vigl. 

29th ,, Sainct pierre and paul.’ ” 


Two days in this month appear to have been 
assigned to St. Leo, as well as the 11th of April 
and 12th of November. Ww. Durrant Coorer. 


Isragcuitisu Costume (2™ S. x. 46.) — The 
inner garment was the citoneth, usually translated 
coat, but it was rather a shirt without collar or 
sleeves.* (Gen. xxxvii. 3.) The priests were re- 
quired to wear drawers, micnasim (Ex. xxviii. 
42.), from which we may infer that they were not 
in general use s.c. 1491. 
way down the thigh. The Arabs wear a shirt 
with very full sleeves, chameés, but it is not pro- 
bable that the Israelites then had sleeves, as their 
citoneth resembled the Greek yirav, according to 
the Septuagint. The Arabs wear drawers, dik’-keh, 
reaching below the knee or to the ancle. Nei- 
ther Hebrews nor Arabs wore anciently stockings, 


These descended half 


the priests wore a nen mitre. (Lev. xvi. 4.) Of 
the other articles of dress, and of their colour, 
texture, Xc., information may be had from Jahn, 
(Arch. Bib. s. 118—135.) Some doubt attends 
the supposed representations of Jews in the Egy 
tian paintings; and I am not aware of any illus. 
trated works that can be relied on for the period 
in question, because they introduce costume of q 
much more recent period, after the Jews had come 
into communication with Chaldeans, Persians, &e, 
T. J. Bucxtoy, 

Lichfield. 

Astir (2% S. x. 171.) — The word astir is to 
be found in Dr. Hyde Clarke’s New and Compre. 
hensive Dictionary of the English Language as 
Spoken and Written, published in 1855. It is 
stated to mean stirring, and to be of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. G. 

Edinburgh. 


“ Astir. A Stirring. Active.’— Mr. Norra 
and the Editor of “N. & Q.” overlooked that most 
useful English dictionary called the Zmperial Dic. 
tionary, by Ogilvie: in the Supplement to which 
is the word astir with the above meaning, 

Georce Orros, 

Herepirary Ants (2™ S. ix. 344. 413. 454. 
x. 17.) — The replies of your able correspondents 
under this head seem rather to have exceeded 


| the scope of the original inquiry; the instances 


but sandals must have been in common use with 


the Hebrews at this early period, because they 


constituted a legal symbol in the ceremony of 


chalitzah, probably long before the promulgation 
of the Mosaic law. (Gen. xxxviii. 8—12.; Deut. 
xxv. 5—10.) The upper garment was termed in 
Hebrew shimlah or beged, the indriv of the Greek, 
five or six cubits long and five or six feet broad. 
In this the Hebrew slept, and when #iven as a 
pledge it could not be retained beyond sunset. 
(Ex. xxii. 25, 26.; Deut. xxiv. 13.) A covering 
for the head, as distinct from the shimlah, does 
not appear toehave been in use in 1491-n.c., but 





* The “collar of a coat” (Job xxx. 18.) means the folds 
of the citoneth ; it was fastened by a girdle, and the folds 
formed a pocket. 





adduced being rather the assumption of names 
including or conferring some property qualifiea- 
tion, represented in the present day by the royal 
licence to bear the name (and arms) of represen 
tative heiresses, accompanied also in some cases 
by titular honours: one instance of which may be 
noted in the recently extinct baronetey of Mill of 
Mottisfont, in this county—the late Sir Joho 
Barker- Mill (as he was always designated) having 
inherited the name and estates of the last baronet 
of the first creation, through his mother, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Charles Mill (who married J. 
Barker, Esq., of Wareham), and who conse 
quently assumed her name in addition to his pa- 
tronymic Barker, and had the baronetcy revived 
in his favour in 1819, now, by his death, s. p,4 
short time since, a second time extinct. Besides 
the instances already given of the older form of 
alias, there may be mentioned the “ Alias Wil- 
liams” of the Protector Cromwell, who was de 
scended from and bore the arms of that family; 


| and a cursory glance through the pages of Burke's 


Armory will reveal others, such as “ Heriz alias 
Smith ;” “Herst alias Grove” (most probably 8 
synonym); “Norris alias Banks,” &c. These, 
and the names furnished by Mr. CarrinGTos, 
will be found generally bearing the arms of the 
families assumed as “aliases :” with reference to 
one of which, “ Pyt alias Benett,” it is somewhat 
singular (as proving the connexion sometimes t0 
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be traced between names of somewhat similar 


sound, and perhaps of kindred source,) that the 
arms borne by the Bennett family of Wilts, pater- 
nally descended from the last owner of the Pyt 
estate (from whom the Benett family, the present 
possessor, maternally deduce), are strikingly simi- 


lar to the arms quoted by Burke for Pitman of 
Devon, and now borne by the representative of 


that family at Dunchideock in that county.* ‘This 
js an interesting field of research, and tends to 
throw considerable light on the origin and con- 
nexion of many of our county families. 

Henry W.S. Taytor. 


Southampton. 


Another instance of this is the “Gillet alias 
Candler” family; concerning which I asked a 
question in 2" §, ii. 150., which has not yet re- 
ceived an answer. EK. G. R. 


Pian oF Bovroene (2™ S. x. 70.) — It is not 
probable that there is anything of novelty or in- 
terest now to be obtained from any source re- 
specting the armament gathered together at Bou- 
logne for the asserted purpose of invading England 
in 1804. I say asserted, for I believe it is the 
present general impression (and there are abun- 
dant grounds for considering it a just one) that 
Napoleon himself never contemplated that use for 
that force, and all the “ détails relatifs 4 l'expédi- 
tion” are already familiarly known (vide int. al. 
Dr. Millingen’s Sketches of Ancient and Modern 
Boulogue, sec., Boul. 1826). 
either value or interest attach to a plan of Bou- 
logne of any date within the last 150 years, see 
St. Marin’s Plan, 1716-17, &c., amongst the maps 
in the King’s Library, British Museum, and the 
ordinary guide books of the last thirty years. 

James KNOWLES. 

Hatcn (2% §. x. 107.) — Hatch I suppose to 
be another form of the old French word héche, a 
gate. Johnson, in his Dictionary, says “ perhaps 
from hacher, to cut, as a hatch is part of a door 
cut in two.” Johnson's suggestion is reproduced 
by your correspondent, as if it was his own; but 
whatever authority there may be for it, it appears 
to me to be untenable. The French word hacher 
does not mean to cut in two, but to hack or chop 
in pieces. 

From what Jacob says in the passage quoted 
from his Law Dictionary, it would appear that the 
we hatch was peculiarly applied to Common 


; 


rates. But it must not be supposed that by a 
common gate a turnpike gate is meant. In for- 
mer ages turnpike gates were anything but com- 
mon; and at the time when places acquired the 
name of hatch, probably no such things were in 
existence. A Common Gate is a gate standing on 


, * See Burke’s Gen. Arm., under “Bennett” (Pvt 
louse, co. \\ ilts, and Pitman (Dunchideock, co. Devon). 


Nor can much of 
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the limits of a common, to keep the cattle of the 
commoners irom straying. 

The name Hatch as applied to places is not con- 
fined to the Eastern Counties. For instance, in 
Somersetshire we meet with Hatch- Bean hamp 
and West Hatch, standing not far from the bor- 
ders of Ashill Forest, an ancient common, now 
And I have no doubt that if your cor- 
respondent were to make an excursion into Essex 
he would find more traces of ancient commons than 
he would of ancient mines. 

It is to be observed that what we learn from 
Jacob agrees very nearly with the meaning given 
by Morant, as quoted by Mr. Cuarnock ; and it 
will probably be found that when a place is called 
Hatch, it formerly stood on the borders of some 
unenclosed land, a common, or a forest. P.S. C. 


enclos od. 


7 


Herarpic (2™ S. x. 89. 153.) —Mr. Garstrn re- 
marks: “It is to be regretted the powers of Ulster 
in restraining the use of unauthorised arms are 
not put in force.” Is there a law in Ireland, then, 
which has power, if the King-of-Arms would use 
it, to punish those who assume armorial bearings 
without authority ? Formerly, in England, there 
was doubtless such a power; for history records 
instances where those who took up coat armour 
without authority were deprived of it by the 
Heralds, and disgraced or otherwise punished. 
How is it the Heralds have not got similar power 
now?’ One day when I was in the Heralds’ Col- 
lege in London something gave rise to a few 
remarks on this subject. One of the Heralds 
told me that the last instance where a person was 
deprived of his coat armour, assumed without au- 
thority, occurred about seventy or eighty years 
ago. ‘They painted out and obliterated the arms 
on the panel of some wealthy citizen's carriage on 
Ludgate Hill or Cheapside. I asked why the 
same thing could not be done now? I was told 
that such an act would be construed into one of 
assault or trespass, and that an action for damages 
might lie. This state of things, therefore, allows 
those quacks, the seal engravers, to make fortunes 
out of the ignorance and vanity of the public, 
who profess to “find” everybody's arms. This 
presupposes that everybody is born with arms as 
surely as he is with legs. Whilst coat-armour and 
the title of Esquire (for modesty’s sake written 
“ Esq.”) can be assumed indiscriminate ly by any 
snob, they cease to stamp the bearer with any re- 
spectability. I am surprised that the Heralds, 
who have so powerful a chief as the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Hereditary Earl Marshal, at their head, do 
not try to get ‘their quondam powers better ac- 
knowledged and better established. 

P. Hurcuison. 

Tysurn Gatrows (2™ S. ix. 514.) —In farther 
confirmation of your correspondent J.D., and in 
confirmation of your correspondent J. H. W., I 
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may mention that the late Mr. Lawford, the 
bookseller of Savile Passage, told me that he had 
been informed by a very old gentleman who fre- 
quented his shop that the Tyburn Tree stood as 
nearly as possible opposite to the public-house 
in the Edgeware Road, now known by the sign of 
the Hop Poles, which is at the corner of Upper 
Seymour Street, he having several times witnessed 
executions there: amongst them Dr. Dodd's, which 
had made a strong impression on his memory on 
account of the celebrity of the culprit, and be- 
cause, when the hangman was going to put the 
halter round the doctor's neck, the latter removed 
his wig, showing his bald shaved head; and a 
shower of rain coming on at the same time, some 
one on the platform hastily put up an umbrella, 
and held it over the head of the man who had but 
a minute to live, as if in fear that he might catch 
cold. James Know tes, 


Minirary Centenartans (2™ §. ix. 439.) —I 
beg to hand you the following, thinking it may be 
one addition to the list contributed by M. S. R. 

Colonel Cromwell Massey entered the service 
of the East India Company on the Madras esta- 
blishment in early life, and rose through every 
successive grade to the rank of colonel. During 
the course of his career he saw and shared in 
much hard service. He was on the 10th Septem- 
ber, 1780, at the sanguinary battle of Perim- 
bancum, in Mysore, against the forces of Hyder 
Ali. There he, Colonel Bailie, Captain (afterwards 
Sir David) Baird, and about 200 British officers 
were taken prisoners. 

Their capture is thus described. Being without 
ammunition, their waggons having accidentally 
blown up, they formed themselves into a square 
under the fire of the enemy’s numerous artillery, 
and resisted and repelled thirteen different at- 
tacks, until, borne down and trampled upon under 
the feet of the elephants and horses, they yielded 
to numbers, and (though still fighting) were over- 
powered, and on being seized they were chained 
together, two and two, and were thus cast into 
Hyder’s dungeons at Seringapatam. In this state, 
suffering from wounds that had no surgical aid, 
scarcely clad, and exposed to ill-treatment and 
indignities, and numerous privations, they lin- 
gered on as captives for three years and nine 
months, when the death of Hyder led to their 
release. 

Colonel Cromwell Massey retired from the army 
the lst October, 1800, and diced on the 8th Sep- 
tember, 1845, at St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, com- 
pleting the patriarchal age of 103. (Jilustrated 
London News, Sept. 20, 1845.) ZT. C. N. 


“ Pen anp Ink Sketcues” (2° S. ix. 123.) — 
I am not surprised at the remarks of Parataina 
on the statements about Crabbe the poet in that 
mendacious book entitled Pen and Ink Sketches, 
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&c.; nor is this the first time I have had to lament 


the effect of the egregious falsehoods therein pub. 
lished. If the reader should wish for a glaring 
example of grave outrage to literary and moral 
integrity, let him turn to the example cited in 
Memoirs of Montgomery, vol. vi. p. 253., where 
the name of the Sheffield poet is passed through 
the same “limbo of lies.” To draw a line be- 
tween the exact boundaries of fact and fiction jn 
avowed story-telling is not always either easy or 
necessary : but in biographical sketches of what- 
ever character, and especially where no warning 
of romance is given or implied, the case is very 
different ; and no terms of reprehension can be 
too severe upon an offender in this way. I make 
these remarks on this case, because it is not only 
the most flagrant I ever met with, but because 
the coinages of the unprincipled writer's mischief 
are being unsuspiciously adopted by the authors 
of Memoirs, &c., and thus vitiating some of our 
most delightful literature. If I were to add that 
I know the offender in this instance, I might be 
saluted with “Name! name!” But I am afraid 
there are other not less painful secrets allied to 
this anonymous authorship — I hope not affecting 
the genuineness of an interesting biography — 
with aname. I may mention that the Sketches in 
question first appeared in an American newspaper; 
and I shall not soon forget the amazement with 
which one of the celebrities named read the “say- 
ings and doings” so gravely attributed to him! I 
believe, in some instances, the fabricator of these 
fictions had seen, and possibly talked with, the 
parties; but that the bulk of his Boswellising gos- 
sip is pure and dishonest invention may be proved 
by any one who will take the trouble, as Panra- 
TutnA has done, and as I have had occasion to do, 
to investigate a particular case. D, 

Cuaracter or Sr. Pavut’s Hanpwaitine (2" 
S. ix. 482.) — Will Galatians iv. 15., “If it had 
been possible, ye would have plucked out your 


| own eyes, and have given them to me,” bear the 


inference that when St. Paul wrote this epistle his 
sight was failing or defective? If so, the use of 
the larger or uncial Greek character would bea 
necessity. U. O.N. 

Cotteae Sartine (2™ S. x. 10.) — That this 
practice was recognised by the authorities at 
Cambridge in the reign of James I. appears from 
a Diary of Sir Symonds D’Ewes. See College 
Life in the Time of James the First, p. ix. H.M. 


Paistines (2™ S. x. 145.) — The following 
particulars respecting Herman Swaneveldt are 
gathered from Pilkington. ‘ , 

Born at Woerden, in Holland, in 1620, he is 
said to have been the disciple of Gerard Douw; 
but he went very young to Italy, and studied 
under Claude, frequently with his master ob- 
serving natural, effects. He spent all his leisure 
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! 
hours in visiting the remains of antiquity about 


Rome, and from his studious and retired manner 
of life obtained the name of the Hermit of Italy. 
Sw aneveldt produced several beautiful etchings 
of landseapes and animals, and died at Rome in 
1690. 

In the Art Journal for this month (August) 
there is an engraving from a picture of Ibbetson’s 
“Going to Labour.” He is there stated to have 
been born at Masham in Yorkshire, where he 
died in 1817. West is said to have called him 
the *Berghem of England ;” a distinction which 
the critic in the Art Journal considers to be un- 
deserved, though admitting him to have been 
usually regarded as a good painter of landscapes 
with figures and cattle. 

“In his choice of subjects and in his treatment, Ibbet- 
son evidently studied Gainsborou; gh and Morl: and ; yet, 
especially as a colourist, he was far behind both.” 

Pilkington says of him : — 

“He was liberally educated, and studied painting for 
amusement, but rose to such eminence in it that his 
landscapes were eagerly sought for by collectors of the 
first rank. He also painted some historical pictures.” 


His full name was Julius Cesar Ibbetson. 
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original cognizance of all questions which oc- 
curred in Scotland on the subjects of *marri lage 
and legitimacy, and could give decree of divorce, 
not only a mensa et toro, but a vinculo matrimonii. 
This part of its jurisdiction was, however, by a 
statute of 1829, transferred entirely to the Court 
of Session, which had previously the power of re- 
viewing its judgments. 

The same Commissary Court still retains as to 
wills the right it had possessed for the same 
period, of giving what in England is called Pro- 
bate and Letters of Administration, denominated 
in Scotland respectively Confirmation of Testa- 
ments Testamentary and Testaments Dative. As 
to this its jurisdiction comprehended the three 


Lothians, but, by a statute of 1825, is now con- 
fined to Midlothian or Edinburghshire. That 


statute abolished the old commissariats, each of 
which embraced several counties, and constituted 
the sheriffs as commissaries, each of his own shire. 

In regard to Scotland it was, previously to 
1804, optional to register wills ; bu® by a statute 
of that year the registration of them in the Com- 


| missary Court Books was made requisite if they 


| relate to personal property exceeding the 


R. F. Sketcutey. | 


SocraTEs Qn S. x. 69. 96.) —To appreciate the 
variety-maker’s skill in adapting the anecdote to 
English taste, so that Xenophon himself could not 


have recognised it as his own, I send the origi- 


nal: — 


“Kai 6 ° Xapuidns elmev* "AAAG ti Syrore, 
meV obrw Tous diAovs MoppodAuTTy amo Tov 
oe, én, tye elSov, vai pa Tov AroAAw, Ore Tapa Tw ypaumare- 
ory ev Te a’T@ BuBAw audorepor émacrevere Tt, THY Kehadny 
™pos TH Kepadn, Kai Tov Spor yumvoy pds yume Tov KptroBov- 
Aov wuw €xovra, Kai o Lwxparys, Mev, Edn trait apa, én, 
yw worep urd Onpiov Tivos bS NyHEVOs, Tov Te pov mAciov 
 TevTE Tuepas obdafour, ai év TH xapdia womep ev Homa tt edbo- 
covy éxecr.” — Xenophontis Convivinm, c. 4, ed. Bornemann, 
Lipsi, 1844, p. 19. W.1 

fo a 


Bue as A Provincrarism (2°*§ 261. 314.) 
—This word is in very common use not only in 
Derbyshire, but in Nottinghamshire, with pre- 
cisely the same meaning as given by Mr. Jewirr. 
It is, however, used in some parts of Yorkshire 
to indicate size, or bigness, independently of pride 
or vanity. I very ‘well remember (more than 
fifty years ago) hearing it used thus: “ Aye, 
marry, he’s a varry bug man,” 
above the usual size. It was also very common 
for lads when inquiring the size of an ‘object, to 
ask “what bugth is it?” or, giving the measure 
of an object, to say, “ it’s this bugth,” showing 
perhaps the length or thickness by stretching the 
hands apart, Ke. M. B. 

Nottingham. 


® Swapares, nuas 
Kahov, avrov é¢ 


Commissary Court or Eprnpurcu (2 S. x. 


| on to Say: 
| she 
to denote a man 


| with many other English f 


| the 


170.) — The Commissary Court of (not at) Edin- | 
his Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial English, 


burgh had from the time of the Reformation the 


value 
of 20/.; and now that succession duty has been 
imposed on real property, such registration is 
necessary in every case. 

On the subject generally there is a valuable 
work, applicable to both countries, published in 
1836, A Treatise on the Law of Personal Succes- 
sion in the different Parts of the Realm, by the late 
Mr. D. Robertson, of the firm of Spottiswoode and 
Robertson, long eminent Scotch solicitors in Lon- 
don. G. 

Edinburgh. 


Pavement (2"¢ §. x. 147.) —It is, I think, clear 
that “pavement” should be taken to represent 
the generic name both foot and roadway. 
Streets were paved long before flagstones or 
“trottoirs” were heard of ; and many of the paved 
streets of Europe are to this day destitute of ac- 
commodation for foot-passengers. In one of 
Pigault-le-Brun’s novels (written long before the 
time of “trottoirs”), the hero, after summing up 
the earnings of his father, a common soldier, goes 
“ Le Pavé en valait autant i ma mére,” 
being a nymph thereof. In Paul's Letters to 
his Kinsfolk, Sir Walter Scott relates a charac- 
teristic anecdote of a lady who objected to the 
new-fangled innovation of foot- pavements, which, 
fashions, began to gain 
ground in the F rench capital after our occupation 
of Paris in 1815: “ Quant 2 moi, Monsieur,” said 
conservative dame, “j'aime la totalité du 
Pavé” — the whole of the pavement; i. e. without 
the flagged margin. Georce Aveustus SALA. 


Farrenpise (2 S. x. 170.) — Mr. Wright, in 
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S + 


says of “ Farrendine, a sort 
this quotation : — 

“If I were your wife, I must board half a year with 
a friend in the country, tumble about the other half in 
most villainous hackneys, lye two pair of stairs high, and 
year about.” — Sedley, 


of stuff,” and he adds 


k farrendine the whol 


ry Gar len, 1668. 


wear bla 
The Mull 
R. F. 


SKETCHLEY. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 
Ancient Danish Ballads translated from the Oriai 
R. C. Alexander Prior, M.D. 3 Vols. 8vo. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 
Not mor 
himself befor« 


vals, by 


leome was Autolycus, when he presented 
Sicily with 


three 


the shepherd’s cottage in 
“songs for man or woman of all sizes,” than these 
volumes will be to all lovers of Folk-lore and Old Ballad 
Literature. Such admirers of national poetry as have 
made the songs of Scandinavia a part of their study will 
scarcely need to be reminded that the National Ballads of 
Denmark, or rather a large collection of them, were given 
to the press as early as 1591 by Pastor Vedel; honoured 
for it be his name, and that of Sophia, Queen of Frederick 
II., at whose desire he printed them! For it is said that 
the publication originated in the wish of the queen, who, 
having, on the occasion of a visit paid by her to Tycho 
Brahe, been detained in the house of the great astronomer 
by stress of weather, had been amused and delighted with 
Vedel’s recital of the national songs of her country. 
Vedel’s collection was, as we have said, first published in 
1591. In 1695, rather more than a century after Vedel’s 
book appeared, P. Syv gave to the world a new edition, in 
which he inserted a hundred additional ballads. Again, 
after the lapse of little more than another century, namely, 
in 1814, appeared another edition enlarged from MS. sources 
by Abrahamson Nyerup and Rahbek; while, as we learn 
from Mr. Prior's Introduction, the younger Gruntvig is 
now publishing an enlarged collection, and in his Intro- 
duction to the various ballads displays, says our author, a 
depth of research such as has never before been devoted 
to any edition of popular poems. From this latter chiefly 
has Mr. Prior selected the 173 ballads here translated, by 
far the larger portion of which are presented to the English 
reader for the first time. The first division is that of the 
Hero Ballads. ‘Then come the Legendary Ballads. These 
are followed by the Historical Ballads; and the last and 
most extensive division is that of the Ballads of Ro 
Dr. Prior has obviously brought no small love to his task, 
and no small knowledge of the ballad literature of Europe 
to its illustration; and the result is a collection of old 
songs which will serve at once to delight all who love a 
ballad in print, and to throw much new and valuable 
light upon the Ballad Literature of these islands. 

The Fall of Man, or Paradise Lost, of Cadmon. Trans- 
lated in Verse from the Anglo-S 1, with a New Metrical 
Arrangement of the Lines of Part of the O; iginal Text, 
and an Introduction on the Versification of Cadm n By 
William H. F. Bosanquet, Esq. (Longman.) 

This is a little volume calculated to interest two very 
distinct classes of readers. Those who are ignorant of the 
original peem will be pleased at the opportunity of study- 
ing in Mr. Bqsanquet’s translation the great work of the 
Anglo-Saxon Milton; and will, from its perusal, readily 
believe the assertion of the venerable Bede, that “Ced- 
mon was a very devout man, and that by his poems 
many were inflamed with a love of heavenly things.” 
While Anglo-Saxon scholars will be equally interested 


nance. 
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with Mr. Bosanquet’s ingenious endeavours to restore to 
the original the character of “most harmonious verse” 
bestowed upon it by the man of all others the best quali- 
fied to pass a judgment upon it — we mean Bede — him- 
self a poet and well acquainted with the harmonious 
verse of Greece and Rome, 


A Handbook for 
Borders, inclu ling the 
Map. (Murray.) 

his is a fresh addition to the excellent Series of Hand- 
books which has won for Mr. Murray not merely an 
European, but a world-wide reputation: and the present 
Handbook offers this security for its rivalry with its pres 
decessors in accuracy and usefulness, that the editor hag 
lived the greater portion of his life in the district he hag 
undertaken to delineate. 

Lives of the Italian Poets. By Henry Stebbing, D.D,y 

A New Edition. (Bentley.) 
third edition, which 3 forward at a moment 
ill eves are directed towards Italy, exhibits com 
alterations, and the volume will, we have ag 
loubt, justify Dr. Stebbing’s hope that it will prove aes 
te to tourist as well as te the student and 


South Wales and it, 
With a Ti welling 


Travellers in 
River Wye. 
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Medals of the British Army, and How they were Wom 
By Thomas Carter. Author of Curiosities of War anf 
Military Studies. First Section—The Crimean Cumpuign 
Parts lL. and 11. (Groombridge & Sons.) 

While our Orders of Knighthood have their Histe 
rians, it is but justice that Orders of Merit should receive 
the like attention Mr. Carter has hit upon an ide 
which deserves to be popular, and is carrying it out ing 
way to ensure that popularity. The first part is illus 
trated by our own Crimean Medal, the second by the 
French War Medal. 

A Supplement to a List, with Desc riptt ms, Tilustrationy 
and Prices of whatever relates to Aqu iria, containing Pras 
tical Directions for their Management, and a Description df 
a Series of Tanks in which Cheapness of Cost and Effie 
ency of Action are combined to an extent hitherto wm 
tained. (By W. Alford Lloyd.) 

Although this may be considered in the light of a trade 
list, it is really something far more important, for it com 
tains the latest experiences of one to whom we are it 
debted in a very high degree for the successful treatment 
of Aquaria It is a sixpennyworth indispensable to all 
interested in the management of these beautiful addition# 
to our home study of Nature. We see from it that M& 
Lloyd has been intrusted by the Imperial Society for ti 
Acclimitation of Animals at Paris with the constructio® 
of some Aquaria of very large size in the new Zoologicth 
Gardens in the Bois de Boulogne. 
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